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Christmas Is More Than Scotty Dogs 


Ore again we wait for gray De- 
cember to give us the starry 
feast of Christmas. The stores are 
stocked as usual for the seasonal 
crowds. Every inch of selling 
space is cluttered with merchandise, 
from toys to tapestries. Record- 
players blaring Christmas carols 
from the balconies; stuffy Santas 
waddling down the aisles and mut- 
tering through their beards; electric 
bulbs blinking red and green: all 
this and ever so much more to gen- 
erate that buying mood that some 
call the Christmas spirit. Yet, bur- 
ied under the rubbish of all this 
commercialism there is for Chris- 
tians at this holy time an authen- 
tic emotion that can lift us out of 
this world. 

If we forget our troubles and 
money and food for awhile and 
become primitive Christians at 
heart, we can recap- 
ture the glow of 
Christmas. Imagine 
the exaltation, the 
warm benevolence that surged 
through every vein and artery of 
Francis of Assisi as he celebrated 
the holy night when the Light first 
dazzled the darkness of this world. 


Merry in 
Spirit 


“Merry” was a favorite word of 
Thomas More and it must have been 
a special favorite at Christmas time. 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen, let 
nothing you dismay.” 

We have troubles enough this 
year, strikes and wars and rumors 
of wars, but for a few days at least 
we can forget all news but the good 
news, the tidings of great joy. There 
is a savage shooting war in Pales- 
tine, but that unhappy land saw the 
birth of the Prince of Peace on a 
silent night. The Communists are 
growing stronger in the East, but 
out of the East once came three 
Wise Men following a star. This is 
not the liturgical season for lamen- 
tations: this is the time to say 
“Merry Christmas” and mean it 
honestly, kindly and expansively. 


T GOOD NEWS is that God came 
down to this world on the first 
Christmas. The infinite, everlasting 
God—not just a moral reformer, a 
religious poet, a gentleman of abso- 
lute integrity of character. He came 
down and became flesh. It is not 
so astounding that God came to 
earth: had He not visited this earth 
spiritually many times before? The 
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amazing fact was that He took flesh. 
The story of Christmas is the story 
of the marriage of divine and hu- 
man nature. According to the Offer- 
tory prayer, “We share in His divin- 
ity Who deigned to share in our 
humanity.” That is the essential 
teaching of Christianity. That was 
the claim of the martyrs in the Coli- 
seum: that is the claim that Chris- 
tians in Poland fling in the teeth of 
the godless today. The whole bur- 
den of the Soviet 
anti-religious cam- 
paign is a denial of 
the “deification” of 
Christians through 
Christ’s flesh. To them the notion 
of men living the life of God here 
and hereafter is “the opium of the 
people.” 

Once we forget the good news, the 
Christmas season begins to pall on 
us somewhat. Walk along Fifth 


Through 
Flesh to 
Glory 


Avenue in the shopping season just 


before Christmas and you will find 
nothing to remind you of the spir- 
itual significance of the festival. 
How easy for well-fed Mr. Arbuth- 
not to forget, if he ever knew! He 
relies on material objects like the 
Christmas tree, the gloves, the ties, 
the gift certificates to evoke the 
quickened heartbeat 
and all the pleasant 
associations of a 
childhood Christ- 
mas. Time wears 
away the conjuring magic of these 
things—and he finds himself unre- 
sponsive at the holy season. 

But suppose that the good pagan 
gentleman does manage to become 
a blithe spirit at Christmas: what a 
difference between that mild tingle 
and the thoughtful enchantment of 
a Christian! The exaltation of the 
Curé of Ars at the Christmas crib 
is such a contrast to Mr. Arbuthnot 


Fifth 
Avenue 
Christmas 
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thrilling at the sight of Christmas 
cards tricksy with Scotty dogs. The 
good Lord save us from a secular 
Christmas. 


P ERHAPS it would be better for us 
if Christmas were not a civil holi- 
day at all. Then it would not be 
commercialized, profaned, adulter- 
ated. It would be more sacred to 
us, and our Christmas spirit would 
be a more inward experience. Like 
the Jews in Egypt or the Irish in 
early New England, we could band 
together in our homes singing our 
Christmas songs. Anyone who has 
spent Christmas in a monastery 
knows the true spirit of Christmas: 
it is like a flash of lightning setting 
the heart on fire. 

During the recent war, I met a 
famous inventor and designer of 
military tanks while traveling on 
the train from Washington to New 
York. He told me that he was a 
believer in Christ, but that he often 
thought how wonderful it would be 
if angels would suddenly appear in 
the sky every Christmas night sing- 
ing their cradle-song. Then, he 
thought, it would be so much easier 
for us all to believe in the divinity 
of the Infant. But a man who is 
predisposed against belief would 
be able to rationalize and explain 
away an angelic visitation. A noted 
physicist announced lately that 
space ships would soon be able to 


propel themselves past the field of 


gravitation. I doubt that a flight of 
angels would impress an unbeliever 
who could see rockets sailing out 
of our world. The thought of titanic 
power becoming a little child would 
be more likely to affect the will than 
any spectacle, and the Act of Faith 
is an act of the will. 

The smiling Infant in our little 
improvised cribs is such an indict- 
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ment of immorality, that twist of 
the will that makes people mis- 
erable. He did not despise flesh, 
but He did teach the supremacy of 
spirit over flesh. As he looks at the 
Infant in the crib, every Christian 
must make the choice between spirit 
and flesh. He must either kiss 
the Infant or else, in the words of 
Baudelaire, “kiss stupid Matter 
with great devotion and welcome 
the pale light which hangs over de- 
cay.” To love the body and despise 
the spirit is a macabre kiss of death. 
Even in the natural world decay is 
the sad price the body pays for sepa- 
ration from the soul. 


I- CHRISTMAS is not the time for 
sin which leads to sadness, it is cer- 
tainly not the time for sadness it- 
self. It is the festival of the merry 
men who have Christ in their heart 
and on their lips, the holiday for 


that laughter that seems to have 
passed out of this world. In a 
phrase of Augustine, 
this is no time to 
sing the old songs of 
paganism, but the 
song of the new life that came 
through Christ: for the way is new, 
the traveler is new and the song is 
new. 

The world is surely in a mess but 
we can help it more by good humor 
than by lamentation. There is a lot 
of stupidity in the world that can 
best be corrected by that Christian 
laughter that rocks its sides at in- 
congruity even in the highest 
places. Because of the first Christ- 
mas, we don’t take the world too 
seriously: it is only a shadow with- 
out substance. We lean on that 
brave, invisible world that is the 
reason for Christ’s promise: “Your 
hearts shall rejoice and your joy no 
man shall take from you.” 


Singing the 
Good News 
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HE FIRST group of immigrants 

‘to be admitted under the Dis- 
placed Persons Law arrived in New 
York harbor a month ago. There 
is “room in the inn” of American 
hospitality for these poor way- 
farers. That is a heartening thought 
at Christmas time and at any time 
when foreign lecturers are telling 
us what is wrong with America. 
Some of the verbal abuse that is 
heaped on the United States by 
Europeans is justified, but no one 
can point the finger at us and call 
us ungenerous. This first arrival is 
also interesting in that a large ma- 
jority of the newcomers are Catho- 
lics. In the light of other evidence 
this fact is very embarrassing to 
President Truman who warned us 
that the law discriminated against 
Catholics. 

To these exiles, the United States 
is a bit of heaven. Behind them are 
memories of hunger, slavery, blood 
and death: before them, freedom 
and opportunity. The New York 
Times (November 2d) tells the story 
of Feodor Vassilev- 
sky, one of the new- 
ly arrived DP’s. His 
is no doubt the gen- 
eral pattern of the personal history 
of all of them. Feodor’s father was 
a kulak, a prosperous farmer who 
fought the Soviets when they stole 
his farm in 1932 in the collectiviza- 
tion program. He was sent to Si- 
beria and eventually the son found 
himself digging coal with other “un- 
reliable elements” near Lugansk. 
He was drafted in 1941, captured 
by the Germans in 1942, and finally 
liberated from a prison camp by the 
Americans in 1945. It was in this 
camp that he met his wife Maria, a 
slave laborer from Kiev. Their 


Bitter 
Memories 
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hope is to secure work on a farm 
in Ohio. 


HE IMPACT of these Catholic DP’s 

on American life will be consid- 
erable. Many of them are appar- 
ently going to rural areas. Since 
Catholicism is principally an urban 
religion in the United States, they 
will help to build up the Church in 
the country districts which are so 
pitifully in need of Catholic influ- 
ence. The rural apostolate will wel- 
come them with open arms. It is 
true there is a language barrier but 
these DP’s are not like the morons 
in Tobacco Road; many of them are 
cultured, educated persons able to 
master a new language without too 
much difficulty. 

Many priests in the convert move- 
ment feel that the future of the 
Church in America depends on the 
rural Catholics. First, city popula- 
tions are dying populations while 
the rural populations are prolific. 
Secondly, there is a steady influx of 
farm families into the cities and 
since they have little religion, they 
are paganizing the cities. To save 
the cities, it is necessary therefore 
to save the country districts first. 
All in all, these Catholic Europeans 
will prove a good investment. They 
will work hard, and we have good 
reason to hope that they will pray 
hard as well. 


— 
> 





BERNARD SHAW Has Fun 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW is at it 
again. The prankish Irishman 
excoriates the statesmen of the 
Western nations for their ignorance 
of the meaning of the word “com- 
munism.” In an article in the Lon- 
don Daily Worker, after patting 
Stalin on the back, he asserts that 


the Western nations themselves 
practise “communism.” He points 
to law courts, armies, navies, and 
other public enterprises as forms of 
“communism.” Thus, according to 
Mr. Shaw, modern civilization 
would be “utterly impossible were 
it not for the world-wide founda- 
tion of communism without which 
we should all starve to death in a 
few weeks.” 

Mr. Shaw is playing on words as 
usual, but this time his pun is mere- 
ly silly. He knows very well that 
General Marshall and Mr. Bevin are 
discussing Communism (with a 
capital C) in its 1948 meaning. 
Shaw’s interpretation of the word 
is a rare sense that is of interest 
only to etymologists. He has been 
saying this sort of 
thing for many long The 
years and getting Venerable 
into the headlines. Beard 
How long, O Lord, 
how long do we have to endure this 
irrelevant trivia? Oh well... it is 
almost Christmas. Let us forgive 
him for the humor that did take, 
and forget the rest. One of the con- 
solations of our time is that we will 
not have to listen to his roguish epi- 
grams much longer. The venerable 
Beard is now ninety-two: he is los- 
ing his sight, his hearing, perhaps 
his memory, and—let us hope—his 
weird notions about the God he calls 
the Life Force. 

Bernard Shaw was a man of 
rather extraordinary intellectual tal- 
ents who frittered them away in 
theatrical quips and verbal capers. 
It is often said that the lie prolifer- 
ates. That is simply a learned way 
of saying that a liar must cover up 
each lie by telling another one and 
so to the nth power. The same is 
true of clever chitchat: it prolifer- 
ates. Once a man develops the habit 
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and the reputation for nimbleness 
of tongue, he must go on and on in 
his character part. So it was, for 
instance, with John Barrymore and 
Monty Woolley. Early in life, per- 
haps through his association with 
the stage, Shaw developed a facility 
for flipping off bons mots in a 
mock-heroic attitude. The mind 
that might have given the world a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul 
gave out a steady stream of quips 
and puns. 


He HAS dwindled in literary stature 
over the years. The public reads 
him with a certain amused curi- 
osity now rather than with serious 
attention. We can look back over 
the past and, in the light of his mul- 
titudinous errata, realize that he 
was only fooling. Some of his fol- 
lowers felt that thinking along with 
Shaw was an adventure, probably 
because Shaw’s own notions were 
so unconventional and surprising. 
Thought, of course, can never be 
an adventure in the sense of a 
random hunt for stray notions. 
Thought must be contemplation of 
reality. 

All the most irritating features 
of Shaw’s cerebration are to be 
found in an interview with the 
famous author reported in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature (Octo- 
ber 30th). Mr. Hayden Church 
asked him if he believed that hu- 
man beings survived 
death as individuals. 
He answered by ad- 
vising the interview- 
er to die like a gentleman and thank 
God that you are getting rid of a 
knave. “Anything that is worth 
keeping in you will be worked up 
into some better attempt at a man 
than you are.” Clever, but hardly 
an answer to a serious question. 


Die Like a 
Gentleman 
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Then, a few minutes later, Mr. 
Church proposed this question. 
“When a young man, you put to a 
priest who attempted to convert you 
to Catholicism this poser: ‘Grant- 
ing that the Universe was made by 
somebody, somebody must have 
made him.’ Have you formed a 
theory as to the beginning of every- 
thing including the Life Force?” 
Here Shaw tripped himself in a 
curious contradiction. Forgetting 
that he had already spoken of the 
Life Force as “working up” the 
remnants of a dead man into a bet- 
ter man, he said that it is bosh to 
think of creation as a matter of 
“making.” If a new man is cre- 
ated, certainly the “working up” 
process must be a making process. 
Where is the bosh in that? 


‘Tam he went on to say that the 
Jews denied Christ on the ground 
that He was a carpenter. But, says 
Shaw, if creation is the work of a 
carpenter, the carpenter must have 
been made by another carpenter, 
which only leads to an infinity of 
carpenters. Here his logic and his 
knowledge of the 
New Testament are 
so bad that we sus- 
pect he was joking. 
He has been amus- 
ing at times, and even illuminating 
as in some of his Prefaces. But by 
and large, he has been conspicuous 
for his lack of seriousness. Some- 
one has spoken of the priesthood 
of the writer. Certainly in these 
days of mental confusion levity in 
a writer is an unforgivable irrev- 
erence. Aspiring writers do well to 
regard Mr. Shaw as an intellectual 
zany who has added to the humor 
of this sad world, but who has 
shirked the writer’s solemn respon- 
sibility of seriousness. 


The Priest 
and the 
Zany 
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ENCORE, Mr. TRUMAN! 


HE PRESIDENTIAL elections tore a 

foregone conclusion to shreds. 
All the inside information was 
turned upside down with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Truman. The public 
opinion polls, the press, the com- 
mentators, even the infallible bet- 
ting fraternity were dead wrong 
in their predictions. 

Many are the explanations of- 
fered, but it seems that the most 
obvious is the most valid. The 
United States is the most prosper- 
ous country in the history of the 
world: the average retail buying 
record is a phenomenal ten billion 
dollars a month. Jim Farley has 
said that a political party is judged 
on its record, implying that cam- 
paigns and conventions are subordi- 
nate. To the man 
in the street the 
Democratic record 
meant his own high 
standard of living, 
his own high salary. No man votes 
against his own bankbook. It 
seemed incredible to us that the 
British should oust Mr. Churchill 
after leading his people through a 
successful war. Would it not seem 
equally amazing to the British if 
we ousted Mr. Truman when Amer- 
ica is so prosperot 5 today? 

Some of the results of the elec- 
tions have a very interesting signifi- 
cance. Mr. Wallace’s inconsequen- 
tial vote was a cheery note. It 
means that the Liberal intellectuals 
are a little more wary of Commu- 
nism than we had thought. Sec- 
ondly, we now have good reason to 
look suspiciously at any poll of pub- 
lic opinion, such as the Gallup or 
Roper Poll. We remember so well 
the Literary Digest poll that pre- 
dicted Landon’s victory in 1936. 


A Vote 
for Your 
Bankbook 


We will be very happy to see a 
distinct drop in the sales of the Kin- 
sey Report; polls on human con- 
duct are just as unreliable as pub- 
lic opinion surveys. 


Waar of the future? The prophets 
of doom who are predicting a radi- 
cal and violent shift to the Left are 
somewhat too morose. Undoubted- 
ly we have taken a step forward to 
a more totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. But most political observers 
feel that Mr. Truman didn’t mean 
a fraction of what he said in his 
campaign speeches. Even if he 
should attempt to put over some 
radical measures, he will be con- 
fronted by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats in 
Congress. 

The country itself is united. One 
of the most encouraging features of 
the campaign was, strangely, the 
apathy of the people. This apathy 
was not a lack of interest in the 
election, for the total vote was large: 
it was simply evidence of absence of 
those factional political hatreds that 
have been the dis- 
graceofformercam- No 
paigns. In spite of Revolution 
Mr. Truman’s puer- Tomorrow 
ile diatribes against 
the “pawns of Wall Street,” the Re- 
publicans will not become very bel- 
licose. If this surprising victory of 
an underrated contestant happened 
in other countries, there would be 
a revolution. But the losers in this 
election admired President Truman 
for his splendid fight in what looked 
like a losing battle to all observers. 
In America we don’t have revolu- 
tions: winners and losers shake 
hands, take off their coats and get 
to work. That’s good sportsman- 
ship, good politics and good com- 
mon sense. 
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Mere Augustin’s Jewel 


A Story By MARIE CouDERT BELLINGER 


HERE were no jewels to be found 
in “Tenement Row” other than 
the kind described by a certain no- 
ble Roman matron, centuries ago. 
Mére Augustin’s “jewel,” however, 
had a flaw, although she herself 
would have been the last one to ac- 
knowledge it: “P’tit Pierre” had 
been lame since birth! 

He lived in the third tenement 
from the corner of the dirty street. 
One groped one’s way up five flights 
of stairs, then turned to the first 
door on the left which opened on 
Mére Augustin’s kitchen; little 
Pierre’s bedroom. She cooked there 
by day; he slept there by night. 

Tonight, Christmas Eve, the in- 
valid boy lay propped up on his 
small white bed, a pair of crutches 
beside him. 

The shabbiness of the little room 
was transformed by the wand of 
love into a quaint and charming 
pastel. An evergreen tree filled the 
air with pungent, fragrant pine; 
garlands of red paper roses, fash- 
ioned by the skilled French hands 
of Madame, festooned green boughs; 
dainty confections, in tiny gold 
baskets, promised a rare tret. 


P’tit Pierre dozed_restlessly. 
Madame, exhausted by daily labori- 
ous effort, slept loudly, while a large 
white stocking hung expectantly at 
the foot of the child’s bed. The soft 
light, from a taper in red glass, pro- 
claimed a vigil; all was hushed 
awaiting a visit from good Saint 
Nicolas. 

P’tit Pierre stirred uneasily in his 
sleep and then awoke to a strange 
noise. Something was happening 
in the chimney. An object of some 
kind or other was struggling in its 
narrow confines. Clumsily it groped 
its way down. P’tit Pierre’s heart 
beat high with expectation. A final 
thump landed the intruder. The 
boy’s startled eyes met those of his 
uninvited guest. The latter straight- 
ened his glasses, brushed the soot 
from his worn leather jacket, and 
after unstrapping a large bag from 
off his broad shoulders, proceeded 
to wipe his grimy hands on P'tit 
Pierre’s immaculate coverlet. The 
child eyed him disapprovingly. 

“Who are you?” he asked indig- 
nantly. 

“Can’t you guess?” a hoarse whis- 
per returned. 


Poet and short story writer, Merie Coudert Bellinger 
is the author of an unpublished MS.—a 1948 “Alice 


in Wonderlan 


* now under editorial consideration. 
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P’tit Pierre shook his head dubi- 
ously, meanwhile gazing uneasily at 
the unwelcome guest’s large bag. 

“In France, Croque-mitaine car- 
ries off all bad children, but Maman 
says that I am good, and so you 
must be the Saint. But, you have 
changed!” 

The intruder clumsily covered a 
large mouth to smother a loud guf- 
faw. 

“What’s that? What’s that? Me 
—a saint? Why, Kid, Columbus 
wasn’t in it with you for making 
discoveries. No one before ever ac- 
cused me of being a—saint! You 
see, it’s this way: One night—the 
night before Christmas—I gives. 
Most other nights—I takes. Christ- 
mas Eve I generally visits poor kid- 
dies—kinda makes up for nights— 
I aint.” 

He bent lower over the unpack- 
ing of his large bag. A sudden snore 
from the small room adjoining 
caused him to start and frown un- 
easily. 

“What’s that, Kid?” he whispered 
quickly. 

“Oh, that’s just poor Maman; 
she’s so tired.” 

“Pretty powerful engine on her, 
eh Kid?” 

Picking up his empty bag, the un- 
invited guest started to climb the 
chimney. 

“Must be getting along now,” he 
said. “Here’s to hoping! Good 
night, Kid.” 
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I" HIs wake the stranger had left 
toys “to right of him,” toys “to 
left of him.” 

Truly fatigued, as P’tit Pierre 
had said, was Mére Augustin, widow 
of Louis Augustin, late chef at the 
Mutton Club. When his busy hands 
could no longer work, and his choice 
dishes were missed by the gourmets 
of the Club, then it was that she put 
her shoulder to the wheel and 
worked, week in, week out, to care 
for her dear gamin, her only idol, 
now the other was gone! 

The sound of a bell awoke her; it 
was the call to early Mass. She had 
overslept, and the empty stocking 
of her jewel was awaiting attention! 
Mére Augustin arose quickly, threw 
a faded old flannel wrapper over 
her shivering form and crept quiet- 
ly into the adjoining kitchen. “Mon 
Dieu!” she whispered, with clasped 
hands and beating heart as she tip- 
toed to the little white bed, her 
arms full of offerings. 

P’tit Pierre slept; his bed strewn 
with toys and confetti; no babe in 
the woods ever better cared for; at 
the feet of the sleeping child, a 
fleecy warm coverlet, the goal of 
Mére Augustin’s ambition now real- 
ized. She gazed at the happy face 
of the boy, then looking up at the 
silver star of Bethlehem which 
crowned the pine tree, she fell on 
her knees, laying her simple toys 
under the fragrant boughs, “Merci,” 
her only whispered prayer. 
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Over-Population — Fact or Fallacy? 


By LAWRENCE T. KING 





ROPHETIC fig- 
ures, armed 
with statistical 
charts and 
graphs, have put 


“Our Imperiled Resources” was 
the theme of the annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum this year. 


in propounding 
the thesis that 
over - population 
is pushing the 
world head-on 





in an appearance 

on the world scene preaching an 
apocalyptic doctrine of gloom and 
despair designed to take our minds 
off the urgent problems of the day. 
The widening ideological gulf be- 
tween East and West, the necessity 
of making the United Nations a 
sound and workable international 
organization, the imminent threat of 
world inflation are all discounted 
with the surprisingly simple propo- 
sition that these vital questions are 
merely part of a greater and more 
pressing problem demanding our 
immediate attention. 

The “greater problem” to which 
these prophets of despair are refer- 
ting, of course, is over-population. 
And the panacea that they offer for 
all the world’s present and future 
ills is nothing less than rigid con- 
trol of the reproduction of the hu- 
man race. 

In recent months, the American 
public has been assailed on all sides 
by this pernicious propaganda. 
Popular mass-circulation magazines 
have followed the lead of the quar- 
terlies and “quality” publications 


into the mael- 
strom. It has become a favorite 
topic for radio forums. The move- 
ment’s evangelists have written 
widely-circulated books on the sub- 
ject with the underlying theme that 
only government-enforced curbs on 
reproduction will prevent the world 
from dooming itself to frightful liv- 
ing standards, famines, pestilence, 
and savage wars for living space 
culminating in the destruction of 
civilization. 


Ix FACT, the subject has passed 
from the purely speculative stage. 
Meeting recently in Cheltenham, 
England, the International Con- 
gress on Population and World Re- 
sources in Relation to the Family 
cleared the decks for action by nam- 
ing a four-nation committee to take 


The revival of the Malthusian theory of 
population and the widespread publicity 
given in recent months to the “threat” of 
world population outrunning the “means of 
subsistence” have prompted Lewrence T. 
King, Copy Editor on The Richmond News 
Sees OP Me 9 See OS Op nee 
n. 
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concerted steps to prevent “man- 
kind from digging its own grave” 
by means of a “vigorous and effec- 
tive program of world birth con- 
trol.” 

The picture that the so-called 
population “experts” paint is indeed 
a terrifying one. They point out 
that in the last 100 years the popu- 
lation of the earth grew more than 
it had in the entire previous history 
of mankind. With this startling 
fact to build on, the “experts” then 
go on to inform us that the advance- 
ment in modern medical science 
and sanitation has drastically re- 
duced the world death rate to such 
a point that unless preventive steps 
are taken now world population is 
certain to double itself, and more, in 
the next hundred years, creating 
the inescapable dilemma of having 
twice as many people on the earth 
as its resources can support. 


Sxansnics compiled from the most 
authoritative sources are presented 
in imposing array to clinch the ar- 


gument. Statistics such as: 

“In spite of recent natural and 
man-made catastrophes, about 17,- 
000,000 additional inhabitants were 
added each year during the past 
decade.” 

“The population of India has in- 
creased by 50,000,000 in the past 
10 years.” 

“China will double her 400,000,- 
000 in 99 years if things merely go 
along past lines; but just give her 
peace and a period of economic de- 
velopment, and she will treble her 
size.” 

“In a hundred years, Russia and 
her satellite. States will boast a 
population of 400 to 500 million.” 


These are the alarums intended 
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to make John Doe population-con- 
scious and to cultivate his support 
for the concerted efforts that are 
certain to follow for governmental 
sponsorship of birth control meas- 
ures. 


I. Is interesting to note that the 
population control enthusiasts have 
presented their thesis to the public 
not as a controversial subject open 
to debate but as a conclusive state- 
ment of fact. Statistical verities are 
so interspersed with theoretical pre- 
dictions that the poor layman, swept 
away by the gloomy picture of im- 
pending doom prophesied for the 
human race, fails to discern the 
facts from the prognostications. 
This method, however, has been re- 
markably successful inasmuch as 
it has disarmed criticism and has 
enabled the population controllers 
to expound their doctrine in many 
quarters without a single dissenting 
voice being raised in protest. 

The birth preventionists have 
also made another adroit move by 
seeking to identify the question of 
population with the need for con- 
servation of the earth’s resources. 
William Vogt’s Road to Survival 
and Fairfield Osborn’s Our Plun- 
dered Planet, for example, both con- 
tend that over-population and ex- 
haustion of the world’s productive 
farming lands are twin evils that 
cannot be separated. The fact of 
the matter is that the danger of 
soil erosion and depletion is a very 
real one—caused not by pressure 
of population but by ignorance and 
a desire to wrest riches from the 
land without any thought of future 
productivity — whereas the entire 
subject of population remains es- 
sentially an academic question 
mark, a theoretical conjecture into 
the future. 





OVER-POPULATION—FACT OR FALLACY? 


HE PROSPECT, then, of man liter- 

ally breeding himself off the 
earth within the next century should 
be viewed as a theory—which it is 
—and not as an article of scientific 
faith—which it is not, despite the 
efforts of many ecologists to pass it 
off as such. 

Is population running ahead of 
the means of subsistence? Is there 
a limit to the number of people the 
earth can hold without inviting ul- 
timate catastrophe? Are the ecolo- 
gists who predict a doubled world 
population in 100 years on firm 
ground? Is birth control the logi- 
cal answer to any danger that might 
arise from over-population? 

To answer these questions it is 
necessary to go back 150 years to 
1798 when an obscure Anglican 
clergyman, Thomas Robert Malthus, 
propounded the first theory of popu- 
lation in an anonymously published 
tract entitled An Essay on Popula- 
tion. 

In his slender volume, Malthus 
observed that “the power of popula- 
tion is infinitely greater than the 
power of the earth to produce sub- 
sistence for man. . . . Population, 
when unchecked, increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio. Subsistence only in- 
creases in an arithmetical ratio.” He 
then contended that there could be 
no hope of higher living standards 
for a population constantly press- 
ing against the means of subsist- 
ence. Too many people would al- 
ways be born, and the excess would 
inevitably be exterminated by fam- 
ine, flood or war. The mass of those 
fortunate enough to live would do 
so at a standard just high enough 


to permit them to work and repro- 
duce. 


Tes ONLY SOLUTION according to 
Malthus, was “moral restraint”— 
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the education of the populace to the 
dangers of large families and the 
encouragement of late marriages. 
But Malthus did not stop there. He 
went on to attack the contemporary 
poor laws of England on the 
ground that by providing financial 
assistance to the destitute the gov- 
ernment was actually encouraging 
families to have children they could 
not support. If restraints were not 
to be placed upon the birth rate, 
Malthus believed the only alterna- 
tive was the removal of restraints 
on the death rate. He wrote: 


“Instead of recommending clean- 
liness to the poor, we should encour- 
age contrary habits. In our towns 
we should make the streets nar- 
rower, crowd more people into the 
houses, and court the return of the 
plague. In the country we should 
build our villages near stagnant 
pools. . . . But above all we should 
reprobate specific remedies for rav- 
aging diseases, and those benevo- 
lent but mistaken men, who have 
thought they were doing a service to 
mankind by projecting schemes for 
the total extirpation of particular 
disorders.” 


oo PUBLICATION of this decidedly 
anti-humanitarian theory at a time 
when the first waves of social re- 
form were beginning to sweep over 
Europe aroused a storm of contro- 
versy that was to continue unabated 
long after the death of Malthus. 

But like all oracles who try to 
peer too far into the future, Mal- 
thus committed two serious errors. 
He failed to discern the social 
forces which were at work in his 
own day and which were to lead to 
the Industrial Revolution. He also 
failed to credit his fellow man with 
sufficient initiative and ingenuity to 
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keep pace with his environment. 
Industrialization proved that the 
“means of subsistence” could be in- 
creased enough to permit a multi- 
plication of the population figures. 
The change from an agricultural 
economy to an industrial economy 
in many nations of the world—espe- 
cially in England—-also served to 
reduce population drastically rather 
than to increase it. 

Thus the unalterable facts of his- 
tory proved that the Malthusian 
theory of population did not hold 
water. It passed into the language, 
a disproven theory of interest only 
to students of history and social 
science because of its relation to 
the more popular theories of eight- 
eenth century reformers such as 
William Godwin in England and 
Cordocet in France. 

Today, however, a_ possibility 
Malthus never foresaw — prolonga- 
tion of human life—has been real- 
ized. This fact together with a sharp 
rise in the birth rate following 
World War II. has led to a resur- 
rection of Malthusianism. The dire 
predictions Malthus made a century 
and a half ago—which never mate- 
rialized— have been dusted off, 
brought up to date with 2048 a. pb. 
set as the “year of reckoning” and 
pushed for all its worth as an argu- 
ment for international control of 
population. 

In their feverish anxiety, how- 
ever, to vindicate a man who has 
been proven guilty at the bar of his- 
tory, the neo-Malthusians are mak- 
ing the same mistakes that the 
original gloom -spreader himself 
made back in 1798. 


Basie their predictions of inevita- 
ble over-population in one hundred 
years on the increase in the world’s 


inhabitants during the past decade, 
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the neo-Malthusians fail to make 
any concessions whatsoever to the 
unforeseen events of the future. 
The danger of a devastating third 
world war, the development of 
atomic energy to benefit mankind, 
the application of the principles of 
photosynthesis to produce synthetic 
food and a thousand other possibili- 
ties—all of which warrant serious 
study by students of population— 
are all certain to have a profound 
effect upon shaping the world of the 
future. 

But the so-called population “ex- 
pert” makes no allowance for these 
factors. Nor does he make any 
allowance for man’s ability to in- 
crease in scientific skill and to per- 
fect his technological know-how to 
meet the constantly changing needs 
of the future. He is actually not 
the progressive thinker he has been 
made out to be. In fact, viewed 
from a scientific perspective, he is 
in reality a reactionary of the first 
water. His prophecies of doom are 
based on an estimate of the total 
amount of productive land availa- 
ble in the world at the present time 
together with another estimate, 
based on past figures, of the earth’s 
total population a century hence— 
a process which leads him to the 
conclusion that unless population is 
checked, mankind faces the pros- 
pect of universal starvation. 

But let’s examine this thesis a 
little more closely. 


Lawaurx THompson, who has 
made a thorough study of the “situ- 
ation” and whose findings are gen- 
erally accepted by most ecologists, 
has divided the major nations of 
the world into three classes, based 
on their past and present popula- 
tion trends and upon their future 
capacity to reproduce. 
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In the first class, he has placed 
those nations which have already 
succeeded in substantially reducing 
their death rates and where all 
trends point to a leveling or declin- 
ing birth rate in the future. This 
class includes: 

The United States, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, the Baltic coun- 
tries, Finland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

In the second class are placed the 
nations where the birth rate remains 
relatively high, a fact counterbal- 
anced by a high death rate. If the 
death rate of these countries can be 
brought down, Mr. Thompson fore- 
sees a large population increase; 
but if the trend continues along 
present lines births are expected to 
level off within several decades. In 
this category are: 

Russia, Japan, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Poland, South Africa 
(white), Spain, Portugal, Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

The third class includes the back- 
ward nations of the Far East, nota- 
bly India and China, both charac- 
terized by large birth rates and by 
equally large death rates. With a 
population of 700 million between 
them, even the smallest decline in 
the death rate in these two nations 
is viewed with the greatest alarm 
because of the profound effect it is 
expected to have upon the world’s 
population total. 

From Mr. Thompson’s findings 
these deductions are readily appar- 
ent: 


Hanes nations of the Western 
world where civilization has reached 
the highest pinnacle of achievement 
and whose people enjoy the greatest 
degree of material prosperity face 
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the threat of ultimate decimation. 
This deduction is supported by a 
study made for the League of Na- 
tions in 1944 which anticipated a 
large-scale decline in Western Eu- 
rope’s population by 1970. It is fur- 
ther supported by separate studies 
made after the war in Great Britain, 
France and Germany which found 
that the trend toward smaller fami- 
lies and the widespread practice of 
birth control is threatening the very 
survival of those nations. 

A question mark surrounds the 
population growth of Russia, the 
Balkans and the other nations listed 
in Class II. In the final analysis, 
success in controlling the death 
rate is the primary factor to be con- 
sidered—and we can only guess how 
long it will take these nations to 
make any appreciable inroads upon 
the prevailing high mortality rate. 

Thus the backward nations of the 
Orient—India and China—present 
the greatest threat of eventually 
crowding man off the earth through 
sheer weight of numbers. 


Bur THERE are other factors to 
consider, factors which have been 
conveniently minimized by the neo- 
Malthusians. It must be remem- 
bered that India and China are both 
more than a hundred years behind 
the more advanced nations of the 
West in technological development. 
Both nations are infinitely rich in 
coal and iron ore and the other basic 
materials needed for industrializa- 
tion. This fact, together with the 
large cheap source of labor at their 
disposal, leads us to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that these two na- 
tions will have effected a large-scale 
program of industrialization in per- 
haps fifty years, most certainly 
within the next century. 

What effect will this have upon 





the teeming masses of the Orient? 

History has proven conclusively 
that industrialization immediately 
raises living standards, decreases 
the death rate and brings about a 
sharp rise in the birth rate. This 
is only a temporary condition, how- 
ever, that soon gives way to a sta- 
tionary and then a rapidly falling 
birth rate. The long-range picture 
for India and China, then, is one of 
eventual population decline. 

While the two nations are ap- 
proaching the maximum growth be- 
fore the curve begins to drop sharp- 
ly downward, it is safe to assume 
that the fruits of the newly-created 
industries will more than take care 
of the increased birth rate. Mod- 
ern England, for example, has never 
succeeded in producing enough food 

‘at home to feed her populace, but 
through intensive industrialization 
she has always managed to main- 
tain a relatively high living stand- 
ard. 


Ix THEIR apparent enthusiasm to 
resurrect Malthusianism, however, 
most ecologists have developed a 
strange immunity to any logical ar- 
guments that might be advanced to 
show that their theses are built on 
rather shaky foundations. They 
have made their prophecy—over- 
population—and they have offered 
their panacea—birth control. All 
that remains, they say in their usual 
ostrich-like fashion, is the formula- 
tion of a world population control 
plan in every country on earth fol- 
lowed by & concerted program of 
propaganda and education stressing 
the necessity of limiting population 
through methods of scientific birth 
control. 

For the sake of argument, let us 
agree for a moment that the world 
‘does face a definite over-population 
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danger. Just how effective, then, 
would a program of birth control be 
in combatting that danger? 


b. LesTER WALKER, himself a neo- 
Malthusian, is forced to admit that 
“even voluntary birth control by 
modern contraceptive means cannot 
check population quickly. Birth 
control gains acceptance in any 
country, Western experience shows, 
only after living levels have been 
raised, and only after a rural so- 
ciety has been changed to urban. 
In Europe the process has taken 
many decades. How long would it 
take in Asia?” ?* 

If the success of a birth control 
program therefore depends upon 
first effecting a raise in the living 
standards of a nation and only after 
urbanization, such a program then 
would not be practical in India and 
China until the industrialization of 
those nations had been completed. 
By that time, history tells us in un- 
mistakable terms, population de- 
cline will have already set in, thus 
eliminating the need for any artifi- 
cial controls. 

Where then—if not in Asia— 
would it be practical to institute 
governmental-sponsored measures, 
which the neo-Malthusians advo- 
cate, to check excess population 
growth? In the United States? 


| Ail ati experts see no danger 
whatsoever of the American popu- 
lation outrunning the means of sub- 


sistence. In fact, if present trends 
continue it is expected that the 
population curve will begin to level 
off in about twenty-five years. A 
declining population is an aging 
population. Furthermore, a popu- 
lation increasing at a diminishing 


rate is also an aging population. 


‘ 34 “Too Many People,” Harper’s, February, 
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‘This is the situation in our country 

today. Bluntly, it means that the 
number of producers is declining 
in relation to the number of con- 
sumers. The social implications of 
this situation are obvious. If any 
controls are needed to aid the na- 
tion socially and economically the 
most expedient would undoubtedly 
be control of the birth controllers. 

In Great Britain? France? The 
nations of Central and Northwest- 
ern Europe? 

The population picture follows 
much the same pattern in all these 
nations, with the birth rate falling 
so alarmingly that all these coun- 
tries are faced with the prospect of 
passing into numerical insignifi- 
cance unless the trend is reversed. 
Britain and France have already 
taken steps to encourage larger 
families, and most of the other na- 
tions are considering similar steps. 
Certainly nations that are fighting 
for their very survival: cannot be 
expected to react kindly toward one 
of the very evils that helped create 
their present predicament. 

The nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere? Australia? New Zealand? 
Canada? 

The pressing problem in all these 
nations is (neo-Malthusians please 
copy), under-population. Urgently 
needed industrialization in many of 
these countries has been retarded 
with a consequent lowering of liv- 
ing standards for the population in 
general, simply because of the lack 
of manpower. 

Russia? The Balkan countries? 
Poland? 


| a with one of the highest 
birth rates in the world, is deter- 
mined to raise it still further. Birth 
control is outlawed and large fami- 
lies are encouraged by the State. 
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The men in the Kremlin are astute 
enough to realize that the success 
of a dynamic ideology requires a 
dynamic, young and expanding 
population. As in every aspect of 
life the Moscow line on population 
is religiously followed by the Soviet 
satellite governments. 

That is the world picture in a 
nutshell. Just how the neo-Mal- 
thusians hope to alter that picture 
by their proposed high-powered 
campaigns of population control re- 
mains a mystery which defies ob- 
jective analysis. 

A serious study of the situation 
prompts one to suspect that per- 
haps the population “scare” has 
been publicized with such fanfare 
to promote and arouse interest in 
the extremely active and well- 
financed birth control movement. 
At any rate, the manner in which 
the two themes have been inextrica- 
bly tied together thus far does little 
to allay this suspicion. 

Perhaps the neo-Malthusians de- 
serve a word of praise, however, for 
in their evangelical fervor to spread 
the doctrine of world over-popula- 
tion they have inadvertently fo- 
cused attention on the true popula- 
tion dilemma that faces the nations 
of Western Europe and which will 
ultimately affect our own nation if 
we allow ourselves to be weakened 
by ease and luxury and a decline in 
the integrity of the family as the 
basic unit for the perpetuation of 
Western culture and traditions. 


T nncesms are never as impressive 
as facts. The threat of over-popu- 
lation, for all the prominence the 
subject has been given, remains a 
theory while its very antithesis, un- 
der-population, is a fact only too 
real to the nations of the West. This 
is a reality that the exponents of 
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population control refuse to face in 
their reckless and irrational enthu- 
siasm to shackle the natural law 
with artificial controls. 

In the meantime, their efforts can 
only serve to hasten the decline of 
Western civilization, for the vital- 
ity of a nation is absolutely depend- 
ent upon the maintenance of a 
vigorous family life on the part of 
its citizens— and any attempt to 
weaken the primacy of the family 
serves also to impair the strength 
of the nation. 

The dangers inherent in the neo- 
Malthusian movement are readily 
apparent. In the present ideologi- 
cal struggle that has divided the 
world, any factor that encourages 


Western decline and deterioration 
tips the scales in favor of that hos- 
tile force seeking the ultimate tri- 
umph of a materialistic philosophy 
directly and uncompromisingly op- 
posed to our own conception of life 
and happiness. 


I. 1s indeed a sobering thought, 
but the fact remains that if we sit 
idly by while the population con- 
trollers propagate their destructive 
doctrine and if we allow our birth 
rate to sink to dangerously low lev- 
els we are, in the final analysis, in- 
viting domination from the East, 
despite all our vigorous counter- 
efforts on the political and economic 
plane. 


December Seminar 


By Sister M. Maura Ercuner, S.S.N.D. 


EYOND the winter-ivied walls, the sun 


dissolved into the seminar. 


The class: 


two teachers, four G.L.’s, a girl, a nun, 
relaxed to talk and let the minutes pass. 


The tall boy reached inside his coat, and cleared 


his voice. 
his palm. 


“I brought this back.” 
Each of the group leaned out and peered 


The triptych spanned 


down at the Virgin’s icon in his hand. 


The bell shrilled out; the class resumed. 


“As we 


had noted,” the professor said, “the plan 
of Troilus is of courtly love. We see....” 
And each saw his own dream of love and man. 


The tall boy smiled across the length of table, 
he and the nun saw Virgin, Child and stable. 





The Crisis: Atheism: Christo-Paganism 


By JAMES M. GIL.Is, C.S.P. 





HAT Pitirim 

Sorokin calls 
The Crisis of 
Our Age has 
been variously 
named by oth- 
ers. Thirty years ago Oswald 
Spengler predicted The Decline of 
the West. Today the publisher of 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s The Night- 
mare of American Foreign Policy, 
says that we are in a worse situa- 
tion than we were in 1933 or 1918, 
indeed that the present crisis is the 
worst the world has ever known. 
Arnold Toynbee uses the phrase 
“Challenge to Christianity.” Chris- 
topher Dawson speaks of The Judg- 
ment of the Nations, having per- 
haps in mind the saying “the his- 
tory of the world is the judgment 
of the world,” and implying that 
judgment is now come upon the 
world. Hermann Rauschning em- 
ploys the most terrifying and what 
may be the most apt phrase of all, 
The Revolution of Nihilism. Alfred 
Noyes warns us that we have come 
to The Edge of the Abyss. Toynbee 
enumerates twenty-one civilizations 
that have perished, and thinks we 





Christians who judge atheists must 
come into the court of world judg- 
ment with clean hands. 


may be as near 
to dissolution 
as the Roman 
Empire in the 
age of Augustus. 
Other scholars, 
almost equally competent, agree 
that ours may be the next civiliza- 
tion to die. 

In view of these disturbing opin- 
ions of professional historians and 
philosophers, no journalist can be 
accused of undue alarm if he in- 
sists with George Sokolsky that we 
must not ignore “the force that has 
already swept through half of Eu- 
rope and that openly challenges our 
existence,” but that we must make 
every effort to know the exact char- 
acter of that “force.” 


ae | 
ve it please the reader—the 
purpose of this present article is to 
express a view on the nature of the 
“crisis,” the “judgment,” the “ni- 
hilistic revolution,” the decline and 
possible fall, the presumably im- 
pending collapse not of an em- 
pire, Babylon, Egypt, Rome, Spain, 
France, Holland, Britain, but of a 
world. That a common scribbler 


The Reverend James M. Gillis, of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, for twenty-six years Editor-in-Chief, is 
now Contributing Editor of The Catholic World. 
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should tackle so great a problem 
may seem arrogant enough to be 
ridiculous. We who produce folia 
fugitiva, little pieces that appear 
today and tomorrow are cast into 
the incinerator, must realize and 
confess that we can do no more 
than touch the periphery of so vast 


a subject. So, with a proper meas- * 


ure of diffidence, let us venture not 
a dissertation but a modest little 
essay. 

It seems to me, then, that the 
crisis is not Communism. Commu- 
nism, Fascism, Nazism, excessive 
Nationalism, Racism, Imperialism 
combined, would not add up to our 
present predicament. Recognition 
of the fact that Communism and 
Fascism are different species of the 
same genus doesn’t help much. Nei- 
ther one nor the other, nor the two 
together can be called a basic cause 
of what ails the world. They are 
surface phenomena. 


As FOR the extent of the evil: in 
the daily papers we read of riotous 
disturbances in Korea, Burma, Man- 
churia, Peru, Colombia, Egypt, just 
as we read of a cyclone in Kansas, 
an earthquake at Messina, a tidal 
wave at Galveston, a hurricane in 
the Caribbean. But it would be a 
mistake to think of the present po- 
litical and social outbreaks as a 
series of similarly localized catas- 
trophes. They might better be com- 
pared with the universal prehistoric 
upheaval that took place when the 
Rockies, the Andes, the Alps and 
the Himalayas lifted up their shoul- 
ders through the crust of the earth 
and shook the planet to its core. 
The tidal wave analogy may be in 
one respect helpful. I have seen on 
the west coast of South America, 
enormous rollers smashing ships, 
docks and warehouses while the sun 
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was bright, the sky clear and the at- 
mosphere quite calm. Some invisi- 
ble disturbance had started far out 
in the ocean at the bottom of the 
deep and the impulse was commu- 
nicated to the shore, thousands of 
miles away. So with the cause of 
the prevailing restlessness. It is far 
away, deep down, invisible. 

There is, however, a difference. 
The politico-social disturbance, un- 
like the geological, is felt not only 
on the West coast but on the East; 
it doesn’t affect the southern hemi- 
sphere while the northern is un- 
touched; it is not like a hurricane 
that hits Miami and spares New 
York, or a tornado cutting a swath 
through Oklahoma but petering out 
before it reaches Wisconsin. In 
certain sections of a big land like 
ours people may say “we are not 
in the hurricane zone,” or “we have 
no earthquakes here and of course 
no volcanoes.” But it would be a 
crazy optimism if the inhabitants of 
any spot on this globe were to say 
that what is now threatening in 
France and has already come to 
pass in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Hungary, cannot happen 
here. It not only can happen here; 
it is here. Not indeed with all its 
horrible features, but in its cause 
and its essence. On this side of 
the Iron Curtain as well as the oth- 
er, the revolution of nihilism is on. 


Waar I am trying to say is that 
the root evil, the cause of the nihil- 
ism, the anarchy, the planetary up- 
heaval now afflicting us is not to be 
found in the region of economics or 
sociology, not in the clash of politi- 
cal or ideological systems, not in 
mere discontent due to war and its 
aftermath. It is something deeper 


and greater than any or all of these. 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a Commu- 
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nist of a hundred years ago, said 
that “at the basis of every political 
system or political institution is a 
theology.” We often say that Com- 
munists “steal our stuff.” Proudhon 
stole not some of our stuff but our 
fundamental principle. He might 
have gone on to say that at the basis 
of every system, substantial and 
coherent enough to be indeed a sys- 
tem, you find not theology, but God. 
If you find not God at the root of 
your system, be it a political, ethical 
or cultural system, you find noth- 
ing. Not bed rock; not even quick- 
sand. You find vacuum, nihil. It 
is for that reason that Rauschning’s 
designation Revolution of Nihilism 
is perhaps the best of all to describe 
what is taking place in universal 
society today. 

Cardinal Suhard in his excellent 
pastoral letter, “Growth or Decline,” 
says that the revolutionists are 
“breaking the continuity of tradi- 
tions, upsetting the play of estab- 
lished rules and questioning conse- 
crated values.” Now, a continuing 
tradition, an observance of estab- 
lished rules and a recognition of 
sacred values are characteristic of 
a society which believes that some 
things are absolute. But nothing 
can be absolute unless there is One 
Supreme Ultimate Absolute. Pro- 
moters of the world revolution on 
the other hand hold that all tradi- 
tions, rules, standards are relative 
and therefore expendable. They be- 
lieve in evolution but they think 
that evolution of the old into the 
new is legitimate even when the new 
is the contradiction or the exact 
contrary of the old. They admit no 
permanent landmarks, no guide 
posts by which progress can be 
measured, no point of departure or 
of arrival. Their slogan might be 
“all, all must go.” They deny all 


fixed values, standards, criteria. 
That in turn is to deny God. To 
deny God is to deny All. Atheism 
is Nihilism. 


I. Is not now uncommon for pro- 
fessors of philosophy to make a 
boast of eschewing metaphysics. 
One of them has said, “it makes my 
gorge rise even to hear the word 
‘Absolute.’” So it cannot be ex- 
pected that the learned—to say 
nothing of the unlearned—should 
understand what we mean when we 
say that God is all. But if we could 
somehow project that elementary 
metaphysical fact into the minds of 
men it would be simple to proceed 
with the arithmetical truism that 
since God is All, if you take away 
All, there remains nothing—anihil. 
We suspect that when men say they 
abhor metaphysics, what they real- 
ly dread is not metaphysics in it- 
self, but the application of meta- 
physics to logic, to ethics, even to 
arithmetic, to everything. They 
don’t like to be forced to admit that 
“atheist,” “anarchist,” “nihilist” are 
exact synonyms. 

It is unfortunate that the image 
of an anarchist or a nihilist in the 
mind of most men is that of a seedy 
fellow, unshaven, unshorn, down at 
the heels, his clothes in patches and 
tatters, a repulsive dirty fellow out 
of The Lower Depths, who elbows 
his way through a crowd to throw a 
bomb at a king, a kaiser, a czar, a 
president. That’s not the real nihil- 
ist any more than the Mefistofeles 
of grand opera, a picturesque figure 
all in red, with horns, a_ three- 
pronged tail and a basso voice is the 
real devil. The real anarchist- 
nihilist writes books, gives lectures 
in and out of classrooms, “forms 
the mind of youth”; he does not 
audibly advocate violence, but he 
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inculcates Marxism, and Marx held 
violence essential to the social revo- 
lution. What the professorial anar- 
chist tells the boys and girls in class 
is presumably for academic con- 
sumption. But there are graduates 
-—and undergraduates — who hold 
the odd notion that philosophy, like 
physical science, should be applied. 
Applied physics produces the atom 
bomb, applied philosophy the revo- 
lution. Of the two the atom bomb 
is the less dangerous. But the 
American atheist professor of phi- 
losophy, like his Nazi counterpart, 
thinks it no concern of his if his 
pupils carry his teaching out of the 
classroom and apply it in the big 
world. 


Tur PROFESSOR, furthermore, is not 
so cloistered as to be averse to lec- 
turing off campus. Perhaps he ex- 
plains that his extra-curricular ac- 
tivity is simply for the purpose of 
piecing out with a few modest sti- 
pends the inadequate compensation 
granted by his University. But he 
has no scruple, in fact he gets a 
kind of saturnine delight, in lectur- 
ing to idle women in the homes of 
the “predatory rich.” He conveys 
to the minds of the “not too intelli- 
gent intelligentsia” doctrines that 
some day will blow them and the 
system that made them into king- 
dom come—the kingdom in which 
neither he nor they believe. The 
ladies reward him with adulation 
scarcely less ecstatic than that 
which their teen-age daughters be- 
stow upon their latest favorite 
crooner. 

It may seem that one who writes 
thus is trying to be funny. But the 
subject is too serious for humor. 
There is a more direct relationship 
of cause and effect between the athe- 
ist professor’s doctrine and revo- 
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lution than there was between the 
action of the fellow who threw the 
bomb at the Archduke and the out- 
break of the first World War. 
Such logical sequence is not imme- 
diately apprehensible to the mind 
that eschews metaphysics and in so 
doing rejects logic and ethics. 

Quite lately a professor at Prince- 
ton wrote in the Atlantic Monthly 
that he objected to the idea of 
Truth as God because he didn’t want 
one more absolute. He doesn’t see 
that if there is no Truth there is no 
truth. If Truth is God, truth is of 
the essence of God. If Truth is not 
God, truth is of the mind of man. 
As of truth, so of justice, and right, 
and good. If all standards and val- 
ues are of man, they change with 
man’s mental and moral states, or 
even with the vicissitudes of man’s 
mercurial passions. 

“Justice is what the State says it 
is,” declared Thomas Hobbes in 
Leviathan. Justice and truth and 
right. This is Communism and 
Fascism. It is also atheism and 
nihilism. The professors “don’t get 
it.” But Hitler got it. Stalin gets 
it. Freedom, say Communists and 
Fascists, is what the State says it 
is. And Liberty, and Democracy, 
and Right and Wrong and Good and 
Bad. So tyranny, dictatorship, the 
slave State rests upon atheism. 
Every atheist, confessed or cryptic, 
in the open or underground, is a 
fifth columnist working wittingly 
or unwittingly for the “Revolution 
of Nihilism.” 


I. Is often said that Communists 
form only a tiny fraction of the 


American population. That may 
be true if “Communist” is defined 
as a registered dues-paying member 
of the Party. But there are others, 
scores of thousands of them, who, 
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if you were to accuse them of fol- 
lowing the Marx-Lenin-Stalin line 
would cry “Who? Me?” and sue 
you. None the less they are aiding 
the conspiracy against civilization. 
When the early Christians were de- 
bating as to how long it would be 
before Antichrist would appear, St. 
John said, “Antichrist is already 
here; there are many Antichrists.” 
Jesus said: “He that is not with Me 
is against Me.” By that standard 
there are multitudes of Antichrists 
in “this fair land of ours.” 

Also, though it be a matter of less 
importance, atheists are bad citi- 
zens. Unless God build the nation 
they labor in vain that build it. “All 
things were made by Him and with- 
out Him was made nothing that was 
made.” This nation was made by 


men who believed in God and who 
saw themselves as only agents of 
God. The Republic can be unmade 


by men who don’t believe in God. 
If we had been more faithful to 
our theistic traditions we might 
have saved the world. It will be 
well now if we can save ourselves. 
Perhaps we cannot save ourselves 
unless we save the world. But if we 
are to do so, it will not be with the 
Marshall Plan, or with CARE pack- 
ages, or with great snowstorms of 
letters sifting down upon any coun- 
try in danger of apostatizing to Com- 
munism; not by the “Voice of 
America” or by the air lift over Ber- 
lin; still less by diplomacy, propa- 
ganda, and publicity; not by “sell- 
ing” Democracy to peoples who 
don’t want it and wouldn’t know 
what to do with it if they got it; not 
by the brute force argument of su- 
periority in arms as James Burn- 
ham suggested in The Struggle for 
the World a year ago, and Edgar 
Mowrer suggests again in the hook 
with the ominous word “Night- 
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mare” in its title; “not by bread 
alone,” as our Saviour says, will 
mankind be saved, certainly not by 
bread distributed to some and de- 
nied to others in accordance with a 
political plan, but by “every word 
that cometh from the mouth of 
God.” 


Au THIS, I know, sounds “pious,” 
and hence obnoxious to the non- 
religious. They dismiss it as un- 
realistic. But since realism has 
ruined the world, why may we not 
try at least a little “flier” in ideal- 
ism? Machiavelli has dominated 
world affairs for four hundred 
years and has produced only one 
crisis after another. He has led us 
to the “Edge of the Abyss.” Under 
Christ and God we could do no 
worse. So why the stupid and su- 
perstitious opposition to our giving 
religion a “look-in” upon the efforts 
to achieve peace? “You clerics 
keep out of this,” said an army offi- 
cer when a priest-editor asked in an 
editorial on the atom bomb, “Have 
we begotten a monster?” “Attend 
to your prayers,” said the fighting 
man, “your rituals, your liturgies; 
we of the armed forces will attend 
to the matter of war and of military 
method. To which the cleric might 
have replied if he had not been in- 
hibited by charity, “You generals 
and diplomats have made a mess of 
the world; give us clerics a trial 
and if we do not turn out a better 
job than you did at Versailles, at 
Yalta, Teheran, at Lake Success 
(what a name!), at Paris; if you 
let us in to the sessions of the 
United Nations (“United”!), if you 
permit us something more than the 
recital of an invocation and a bene- 
diction; if you give us, we will not 
say control, but a measure of au- 
thority, and if then we don’t get 
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better results than your Stalins, 
Molotovs, Vishinskys, Roosevelts 
and Churchills, we will go back to 
our litanies and our rosaries, our 
altars, confessionals, pulpits; we 
will try to save our souls in seclu- 
sion and never again interfere with 
your conduct of the affairs of the 
big world. 


I. WOULD not be fair, however, to 
lay all the blame for the de-Chris- 
tianization of the world at the door 
of non-Christians. We Christians 
are scarcely less guilty. Everyone 
remembers Chesterton’s clever re- 
tort to those who claim that Chris- 
tianity has failed. “It has not been 
tried and found wanting,” he said, 
“it has been found difficult and left 
untried.” I would not be so rash as 
to attempt an amendment to a Ches- 
tertonian epigram, but I hope I may 
append a corollary. Christianity 
has been left untried not only by 
secularists but by Christians. Kings 
and emperors of Christian nations, 
in days gone by, hired pulpit ora- 
tors to preach purity to courts that 
were before and that remained after 
the sermon as rotten as those of 
Cleopatra or Heliogabalus. 

Today in presidential campaigns 
one candidate may vituperate and 
calumniate another, alleging of him 
all the vicious characteristics that 
Moscow imputes to Americans in 
general, and we merely shrug the 
shoulders and say “campaign ora- 
tory,” as if the most outrageous 
falsehoods were a matter of no mo- 
ment in public life. When a can- 
didate fans the flame of racial and 
religious hatred by repeating to 
voters in a predominantly Catholic 
city falsehoods previously corrected 
by Catholic authorities; when he 
then moves on to a largely Jewish 
metropolis to make promises about 
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Palestine which he must know that 
neither our government nor any 
other has a right to make or power 
to fulfill, we Christians help to re- 
ward that candidate with the great- 
est prize in our power to bestow. 

When honest, intelligent, patri- 
otic legislators frame a bill and 
Congress passes it in the effort to 
strike a just balance between labor 
and capital, we listen without re- 
sentment to ridiculously exaggerat- 
ed condemnation of the bill. In a 
word, Christians as Christians exer- 
cise a negligible influence on politi- 
cal morality and, be it added, an 
almost equally small influence up- 
on social morality—witness the low 
estate of sexual morals and the con- 
sequent dissolution of the divine in- 
stitution of the family taking place 
before our eyes, while we fall back 
upon futile lamentations and Cas- 
sandra prophecies. 


| * THE Rome of the Renaissance, 
ostensibly Christian, there were as 
great enormities as those described 
by St. Paul in the Rome of the 
Caesars. Under the Georges in Eng- 
land there was as much immorality, 
social injustice, inhumanity, and 
far more hypocrisy than in Ephesus 
in the days of St. John. In New 
York, with a population of at least 
two if not three million Christians 
out of eight, such things are done 
as would have shamed Sodom or 
Gomorrah, fraud, injustice, corrup- 
tion, unnatural immorality with the 
connivance of “Christian” magis- 
trates and the indifference of “Chris- 
tian” people. Here in the United 
States and in all the world Chris- 
tians for centuries tolerated and 
even defended the obviously un- 
Christian institution of slavery. 
Even yet we advocate justice to the 
Negro mostly with flatulent oratory 
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and only in the northern states for 
the sake of the Negro vote. 

We don’t really do anything 
about these and a hundred other in- 
veterate evils. We could clean up 
our cities, our nation, the world, if 
we had a mind to do so. But we 
scarcely lift a hand to the task. As 
the Episcopalians say in their ritual, 
“We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and 
we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done.” The for- 
mula is reminiscent of St. Paul’s, 
“The evil that I will not, that I do; 
the good I will that I do not,” but 
unlike St. Paul we don’t go tearing 
up and down the world evangelizing 
one city after another, incurring 
condemnation as disturbers of the 
peace and having our heads cut off 
in consequence. We play safe. We 
quote the old saying that there is 
dynamite enough in the Gospel to 
blow up the world, but we crack 
down hard on anyone who attempts 
to apply a match to the fuse that 
would explode that dynamite. 

Our religion is revolutionary hut 
we are conservatives. We count 
our members boastfully, when we 
should do so with shame. Catholics 
and Protestants, to say nothing of 
God-fearing Jews, are 60 millions in 
a population of 140 millions, but as 
far as influence upon public opinion 
and national morals is concerned, 
we are still a nonentity. 


Waar WONDER that the atheistic 
world, looking on, says “Christian- 


ity has failed.” It’s a snap judg- 
ment. They don’t investigate Chris- 
tianity to find out what is original 
and essential in it and what is due 
to pagan traditions and infiltrations. 
Certain “Catholic” countries remain 
half pagan after 1,900 years. They 
have contrived an amalgam of the 
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religion of Jesus Christ with that of 
Mars and Venus and Bacchus, an 
alliance unnatural but somehow 
perpetual. We could go on to say 
that amongst all peoples, European 
and American, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, the original and authentic 
Christianity has been diluted and 
adulterated to such a degree that 
observers from without, looking at 
us, see little or no difference be- 
tween our words, deeds, life and 
those of atheists. Christianity has 
not failed us, we have failed Chris- 
tianity. 

We therefore must accept at least 
part of the responsibility for the 
predicament, the crisis, the revolu- 
tion, the nihilism, the nightmare of 
the world. We cannot make athe- 
ists the only scapegoat. To what 
degree they may be consciously 
wicked we do not know. Their sin 
may well be less than ours. We 
have what they have not, a philoso- 
phy and a religion that could save 
the world. So we have not only a 
right but a duty to demand that 
since others have long applied their 
pagan—worse than pagan, atheistic 
—philosophy to the conduct of 
world affairs, we should be permit- 
ted to try ours. In fact, we need 
no such permission. If we were 
filled with the spirit of the early 
Christians we would simply move 
in and take over as they did. But 
before we attempt to Christianize 
the world we must Christianize our- 
selves. “The nation,” said Lincoln, 
“cannot remain half slave and half 
free.” Nor can-the world continue 
half Christian and half pagan. 
What really ails the world is not 
Communism. It is not even athe- 
ism. It is christo-paganism. Until 
that monstrous hybrid is destroyed 
we shall look in vain for the cure 
of the crisis. 
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speech. Yet he 

held his modest audience in the best 
tradition of free speech —not so 
much by “long grey beard and glit- 
tering eye” as by sheer enchant- 
ment. 

The Constitution would not have 
helped the Ancient Mariner beyond 
assuring him that it was no part of 
the constable’s business to go about 
shouting “Silence!” In the view of 
the Founding Fathers, a speaker’s 
success or failure in getting his mes- 
sage across was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to all except those who chose 
to listen. The speaker had to pro- 
vide his own opportunity, his own 
means of communication, and, 
above all, his own audience. 

Times do change. We approach 
the point where the problem is not 
so much to secure an audience as to 
avoid being herded into the front 
row. In this unfolding drama of 
free speech the most pathetic char- 
acter is now the reluctant listener. 

Physiologists or psychologists—I 


a listener reluc- 
tantly. Perhaps listening implies 
attention, and perhaps attention 
cannot be compelled. Yet the mere 
physical sound of speech may so 
assault the nerves of one who wishes 
not to listen as to amount to a real 
form of annoyance or even torture. 
From such injury the law has al- 
ways afforded protection ranging 
from the ancient practice of jailing 
common scolds to ordinances regu- 
lating loud-speakers. 

The man who does not want to 
listen has never before felt the im- 
pact of the constitutional guaranty 
of free speech as a measure of com- 
pulsion on himself. But his days 
have been shortened. Science and 
the Supreme Court have caught up 
with him—science in the shape of 
the public address system and the 
Supreme Court in the shape of de- 
cisions conjuring up the genii of a 
Constitution which not only protects 
the speaker against restraint but 
guarantees him an audience as well. 


William J. Butler, B.A., LL.B., a New York attorney, 
graduate of Harvard Law School, was formerly 
Assistant Attorney General of New York State. 
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The extent to which intrusiveness 
and aggressiveness are the keys to 
success in our day is in no way 
more clearly measured than by that 
reversal of estates which has trans- 
formed the man with a message 
from persecuted to persecutor and 
made him the object of the govern- 
ment’s most earnest solicitude. 


J EHOVAH’S WITNESSES have been 
the immediate beneficiaries of most 
of the Supreme Court decisions 
marking the course of this evolu- 
tion. As recently as 1942 the court 
thought that a Jehovah’s Witness 
had only the traditional right “of 
expressing his ideas by speech or 
broadside to anyone willing to listen 
or to read.” The court then held, 
five to four, that a Witness could 
‘be convicted for house-to-house 
canvassing in Opelika, Alabama, 
with pamphlets and phonographs, 
but without a license, contrary to 
a local ordinance. 

The matter was not to rest there. 
The Witnesses made another case 
by descending like the Arabian on 
the City of Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 
After some sporadic canvassing 
which resulted in complaints by 
householders and requests by the 
police that they desist, a hundred 
of them came on a Sunday in a 
motor caravan which they parked 
outside the city limits. Setting up 
headquarters in a gas station, they 
began an organized campaign of 
selling pamphlets and playing pho- 
nograph records to householders. 
The theme of the pamphlets was 
that “Religion is a racket.” The 
principal target was the Catholic 
Church, against which the literature 
directed a barrage of obscene in- 
sults. To sell the pamphlets the 
Witnesses rang the doorbell and 
“shoved in” the door, visiting some 
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of the same houses more than once. 
The phonographs, according to the 
literature, were set up before doors 
and windows so that while those 
who were willing listened to the 
message, “some of the ‘sourpusses’ 
are compelled to hear.” 


J EANNETTE had an ordinance like 
Opelika’s and again the police took 
hold. Again the question went to 
the Supreme Court. It was not to 
be expected that the Opelika deci- 
sion, only a year old, could with- 
stand this assault. Justice Byrnes, 
who had made the fifth on the ma- 
jority side in the Opelika case, had 
meantime resigned and been re- 
placed by Justice Rutledge. The 
new appointee joined the four jus- 
tices who had dissented the previ- 
ous year, and the new majority of 
five upheld the Witnesses and 
struck down the Jeannette ordi- 
nance against the caustic dissent of 
Justices Roberts, Reed, Frankfurter 
and Jackson. The cases were Mur- 
dock v. Pennsylvania and Douglas 
v. Jeannette. Opelika v. Alabama 
was expressly overruled. 

Only in the minority opinions is 
there any recognition of the interest 
of the householder who is forced to 
suspend his occupation and either 
listen to an unwelcome message or 
induce a person of unknown dispo- 
sition to go away. 

The same day the court upheld 
the Witnesses against the City of 
Struthers, Ohio. The citizens of 
Struthers, an industrial community 
where many residents worked on 
evening and night shifts, had their 
local legislature pass an ordinance 
against ringing doorbells to distrib- 
ute literature. The Witnesses de- 
fied the ordinance and the Supreme 
Court, in Martin v. Struthers, held 
they were right. 
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Justice Black, writing for the ma- 
jority, said it is a matter for the 
occupant of private property to de- 
cide whether he wishes to admit 
a canvasser. The suspicion that 
this was said with tongue in cheek 
is hardly unfair, because three years 
later, in 1946, the court had an op- 
portunity to hold with the owner of 
private property who did not want 
the Witnesses. The Witnesses won 
again. 

This was Marsh v. Alabama, 
where a_ shipbuilding company 
which owned a private village told 
the Witnesses not to come in. Ala- 
bama had a criminal statute against 
trespass on private property after a 
warning to stay away. Five of the 
justices, again speaking through 
Justice Black, this time ruled that 
the Witnesses’s constitutional right 
to speak and preach his religious 
doctrines takes precedence over the 
owner’s right to bar unwelcome 
visitors. 


Tus FARTHEST north to date is 
Saia v. New York, decided in June, 
1948. Lockport, N. Y., had a pub- 
lic park about as wide as a football 
field and three times as long. It had 
benches, picnic and athletic facili- 
ties and a children’s wading pool. 
The burghers of Lockport had a col- 
lective will to use this and similar 
common ground to woo reflection 
and repose without being bombard- 
ed by discordant decibels. This will 
they expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in the municipal legisla- 
ture in the form of an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of loud-speakers 
in public places. 

Sensible that certain urgencies 
might warrant intrusion on their 
peace, they wrote an exception into 
the ordinance. This was that loud- 
speakers might be used for news, 
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matters of public interest and ath- 
letic activities if the police commis- 
sioner issued a permit. 

They might have saved them- 
selves the effort. Saia, one of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, wanted to set up 
a sound truck at the edge of the 
park, string his wires from the 
truck across the walks to a micro- 
phone within the park and then 
blare out his stentorian message 
with the benefit of his natural voice 
and his loud-speakers too. 

The police chief gave him three 
successive permits to do this on 
Sunday afternoons. Then the com- 
plaints of the long-suffering citi- 
zens became so insistent that the 
chief called a halt. Saia went ahead 
anyway and was convicted for vio- 
lating the ordinance. 


Ix AMERICAN law two things are 
fairly predictable. One is that the 
Supreme Court will side with gov- 
ernmental agencies. The other is 
that it will side with Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. So Saia, well counseled, 
took his case to Washington. His 
confidence was not misplaced. 

Reversing the conviction, five of 
the justices found Lockport power- 
less against Saia’s sound truck. 
“Loud-speakers,” said Justice Doug- 
las, “are today indispensable instru- 
ments of effective public speech. 
The sound truck has become an 
accepted method of political cam- 
paigning. It is the way people are 
reached.” 

It is all of that and more. It is 
the way people are horse-collared. 
The real point of the decision is that 
a majority of the court think that 
the man with a message has the 
constitutional right to horse-collar 
everyone else. The minority—Jus- 
tices Frankfurter, Jackson, Reed 
and Burton—did not believe that 
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the whirligig of time has brought 
in changes quite so startling. Ac- 
cording to Justice Frankfurter, the 
native power of human speech can 
interfere little with the self-protec- 
tion of those who do not wish to 
listen. They may easily move be- 
yond earshot, just as those who do 
not choose to read need not have 
their attention bludgeoned by un- 
desired reading matter. 

“But science has blurred the out- 
lines of the constitutional problem, 
because modern devices for ampli- 
fying the range and volume of the 
voice, or its recording, afford easy, 
too easy, opportunities for aural ag- 
gression.” And the States ought to 
be able to “control these broadcast- 
ing devices so as to safeguard the 
rights of others not to be assailed 
by intrusive noise but to be free to 
put their freedom of mind and at- 
tention to uses of their own choice.” 


J USTICE FRANKFURTER did not over- 
look the significance of the fact that 


the Founding Fathers “had the 
street outside Independence Hall 
covered with earth so that their de- 
liberations might not be disturbed 
by passing traffic.” He observed 
that to them “it would hardly seem 
a proof of progress in the develop- 
ment of our democracy that the 
blare of sound trucks must be treat- 
ed as a necessary medium in the 
deliberative process.” This is a re- 
strained way of putting it. Nothing 
can be more certain than that if 
Saia and his sound truck had been 
in existence when the Constitution 
was being drafted and had attempt- 
ed to operate outside Independence 
Hall, the Constitution would have 
had at least one additional provi- 
sion when it came out. 

Justice Jackson added a touch of 
his own. He recalled that in the 
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McCollum case, decided a few weeks 
before, the court had read the Con- 
stitution as prohibiting the States 
from using tax-supported property 
—property appropriated to school 
uses—“to aid religious groups to 
spread their faith. Today,” he went 
on, “we say it compels them to let 
it [property appropriated to park 
purposes] be used for that pur- 
pose.” 


T nes we rest, for the moment. 
So far, no State has shown any in- 
clination to herd citizens into trucks 
to furnish an audience for a dem- 
onstration, or to impose fines for 
non-attendance. Both things have 
been done in some quarters and one 
wonders how much success the re- 
luctant listener would have if it be- 
came Official policy and he had to 
appeal to the Supreme Court for 
protection. 

The omens are not favorable. If 
one wants to make headway in these 
days, the thing to do is join a bois- 
terous and persistent minority. 
Some minorities have suffered op- 
pression, so all minorities receive 
sympathy and support even to the 
extent that they are suffered to op- 
press, in their minor way, the pa- 
tient and inarticulate majority. 

This is the great secret. It large- 
ly explains the psychological atmos- 


phere which enables the man with 


a message to force open all doors, 
public and private. He represents 
a minority and politicians fear his 
tongue. So long as you are a mere 
member of the majority, minding 
your own business, politicians do 
not fear you and scant attention will 
be paid to your interests. 

There are, in fact, indications 
that as a mere member of the ma- 
jority you may, before long, have to 
do more than listen if the man with 
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a@ message so desires. You may 
have to help him with the message. 

If, for example, you are a tax- 
payer in § community whose high 
school has an auditorium, and if 
your board of education declines to 
make the auditorium available for 
a harangue, the applicant will pil- 
lory the board as enemies of free 
speech. He will pillory you, too, if 
you let on that the board and you 
see eye to eye. Who does not re- 
member having seen such incidents 
reported in the press? 


Nor Is it surprising that the orator 
who has been encouraged to de- 
mand an audience should also de- 
mand a hall. If the listener must 
lend his ears, why must not the 
board of education lend its audi- 
torium? 

Why, for that matter, must not 
the broadcasting company lend its 
transmitting equipment? The ques- 
tion is not fanciful. It is of record 
that the atheists, rejoicing in their 
recent successes, have demanded 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission force the broadcasters 
to give them as much time as they 
give religious groups. We do not 
know what the Commission will do 
about it, but the tide is running the 
atheists’ way. 

Some inoffensive citizen who owns 
a balcony overlooking a_ public 
square will probably be the guinea 
pig in the test which will show how 
far this thing can go. A Jehovah’s 
Witness will demand the use of the 
balcony to deliver his message, with 
loud-speakers, to the passers-by 
during the lunch hour. The owner 
will refuse but the Witness will 
push his way in, with equipment, 
plug into the owner’s wall sockets, 
and take over the balcony. 

The owner, still inoffensive, and 
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justifiably uncertain of his rights, 
will suggest some compensation for 
the use of his balcony and elec- 
tricity. The Witness will wave him 
away and speak his piece. The 
owner will have the Witness arrest- 
ed for unlawful entry. The Witness 
will be convicted in the local courts 
but the Supreme Court will let him 
off. 

Referring to its previous deci- 
sions, the court will explain that 
since a householder cannot have the 
benefit of any law which prevents 
Jehovah’s Witnesses from playing 
phonograph records at his door, 
and since the shipbuilding company 
cannot have the benefit of any law 
which bars the Witnesses from the 
streets of its privately owned vil- 
lage, and since Lockport, N. Y., can- 
not keep them from using loud- 
speakers, it is evident that the own- 
er of the balcony had no right to 
exclude Witness or equipment from 
his balcony. The opinion will re- 
mind us that such is the way peo- 
ple are reached—a proposition for 
which there will have been historic 
precedent. 

As for the owner’s compensation, 
the court will say that if a city can- 
not demand a tax or license fee as a 
condition of permitting the Wit- 
nesses to operate, it is absurd to 
suppose that a mere private person 
can exact any payment. The court 
will add that since the constitu- 
tional right of free speech implies 
the right to use loud-speakers which 
“are today indispensable instru- 
ments of effective public speech,” 
the constitutional right to take the 
necessary electricity cannot be dis- 
puted. 

The day after the decision comes 
down the atheists will demand pul- 
pit privileges in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 





The Thorn 


By MILpRED R. HowLanp 


HE war to end all wars is done, 
The battle neither lost nor won 
What use the gain, 
Nhat use the loss 
Nhen millions starve and millions mourn 
And men keep Christ upon a cross? 


Beneath the holly lies the thorn. 


The day of legend dawns again. 
When caroling the old refrain, 
Do we remember bound and slain, 
The pleading poverty and pain? 
Do we forget the Child once born 
In joy was crucified in scorn? 


Beneath the holly lies the thorn. 


That fabled night, her victory won, 
Did Mary in her solitude 

When followers of the star had gone, 
See far beyond her new-born Son 
The shadow of His rood? 


Beneath the holly lies the thorn. 


Pray for the peace 

He came to teach— 

That lasting peace which lies 
Within ourselves and cries 
At every dawn 

For its release. 


Beneath the holly lies the thorn. 












E WAS a good man. There might 

be those who would call him 
just; and it would serve. He knew 
his place and the place that belonged 
to others. He lived accordingly. 
Of course he was only a carpenter 
and it’s a poor enough lot in our 
district; but it seemed to suit him. 
In fact there was an occasion some 
years ago when a word from me in 
the right place would have helped 
improve his situation. But he 
would have none of it. It appeared 
a foolish refusal to me, and I told 
him so at the time. 

I suppose I knew him as well as 
any man. We were distantly re- 
lated, both descending from King 
David’s royal line (although I have 
never heard him say it). It was to 
me he came over a year ago when 
he wished to become espoused to 
the girl, Mary, from Sepphoris. 

I am one of the elders of the syna- 
gogue in our village. Perhaps you 
know it—Nazareth in Galilee? It is 
on the Legion road going north to 
Tiberias. When you leave the plain 
of Esdrelon and begin to climb into 
the hill country, you’ll come upon it 
suddenly at a spot where the road 
rises steeply, and there, spread out 
on the open hillside, is Nazareth. 
Most everyone who travels our way 





Bethlehem Journey 


By JAMES CHANDLER DONOHUE 





stops on the hillcrest before con- 
tinuing on into the village, and 
looks back the way he came. There 
is no lovelier view in all Palestine. 
In the distant haze to the south, 
stretching like a smooth green sea 
to the distant hills of Samaria, is 
the great plain of Esdrelon; and to 
the west on the horizon rises the 
haunting purple shadow of Carmel. 
I have stood there at sunset when 
the twilight already rests heavy up- 
on the white houses in Nazareth, 
and the breeze begins to murmur in 
the cypresses on the slopes and 
watched the warm radiance of the 
sinking sun pour its golden light 
over the countryside until every 
hillcrest glows as if with soft, in- 
ward fire. 


Bur I aM far from my story. This 
Joseph, the man of whom I speak 
—one could not help liking him 
even though he did keep his own 
counsel more than I thought neces- 
sary. For all his reserve and guile- 
less ways he was a respected man 
in our community. He was far from 
prudent, though, and I thought him 
stubborn. I told him many times 
that it was sheer folly to take Mary, 
his wife, down to David’s city for the 
registering. She was with child, 
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and her time was near. It would 
have been a simple thing to hold her 
excused from the journey. 

“Mary wants to go,” he told me. 
“She feels it is her duty.” 

Such passive acceptance of her 
whim on his part angered me. 
“Why, man!” I told him. “You’re 
her husband. Assert yourself. Such 
a trip would be dangerous. Think 
of the child!” 

He smiled at me in that funny 
way he had. “God will watch over 
the child,” he said. And that rather 
surprised me, for I didn’t think him 
a religious man. He had never 
shown it, and (as I say), I knew 
him well. 

As it happened I traveled with 
them down to Bethlehem. We left 
Nazareth one dreary morning be- 
fore sunrise, following the Legion 
road as far as Naim, there joining 
the eastern caravan route onto 
Esdrelon. 

We had two burros, mine and 
Joseph’s; his, a poor animal that 
looked hardly capable of carrying 
the slight figure of the girl, Mary. 
I offered to share my animal with 
him, but the carpenter seemed con- 
tent to walk along by his wife’s side. 
We reached Sichem that evening 
and were fortunate to find lodgings 
at an inn whose keeper I knew from 
previous visits. 

It was during the next day’s jour- 
ney up to Jerusalem that I became 
aware of the nearness of Mary’s 
time. It’s a hard road to Jerusalem, 
steep and rocky and the dust is dry 
and stings your nostrils. As the 
day wore on I noticed how hard it 
was for the girl to keep herself up- 
right on the burro’s back. Joseph 
couldn’t have seen this, for he said 
nothing until we reached the gates 
of the city itself. Then Mary called 
him to her and said something that 
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I didn’t hear. He turned to me: 
“Mary and I will continue on to 
Bethlehem tonight,” he said. 
Needless to say, I was dum- 
founded and ready to protest. But 
then I saw Mary’s face and her eyes 
were raised to mine. I still don’t 
know what it was, but I heard my- 
self offering to go on with them, al- 
though against my better judgment, 
for the afternoon was well gone. 


Tus BETHLEHEM road which winds 
down from the heights of Jerusalem 
is alarmingly steep and dangerous 
even for beasts of burden, and in 
the twilight that evening I caught 
my breath in fear each time my 
beast faltered. Joseph and his wife 
were ahead of me; she had one hand 
on his shoulder all the way. 

Bethlehem’s streets were a con- 
fusion of sights and sounds that 
night. People were everywhere, 
jostling one another, laughing and 
shouting, boisterously making 
merry. Such a scene after a hard 
day’s journey would normally have 
lifted my spirits and cheered me. 
Not so that night. What it was that 
made my heart sad I cannot say. 
But as I followed Joseph and Mary 
through that noisy throng, I thought 
to myself—““They don’t belong here, 
not in this mob!” 

I left them at the door of an inn 
where they would seek lodging and 
made my way to the house of my 
uncle where I knew a room and 
some warm food would be waiting 
for me. 

All during supper I kept thinking 
of them, especially of the girl, Mary. 
After I had eaten I walked to the 
inn. They weren’t there! 


ae 
A GALILEAN and his wife? They 


were here.” 
rough man. 


The innkeeper was a 
“We had no room for 

















them—these are busy times. My 
wife wanted to let them stay; the 
girl’s time was near—but we had 
no room.” 

It was from a stable boy in the 
yard of the adjoining kahn that I 
learned of them. “Are you looking 
for the carpenter, Joseph, and his 
wife? I can show you where they 
are.” 

He took me down Bethlehem’s 
narrow, sleeping streets that were 
quiet now, and out into the fields 
where the wind rustled softly 
through the olive trees. It was a 
bitterly cold night, and I remember 
wishing I had worn something 
warmer. 

“How far?” I asked the boy; but 
he didn’t answer me. Suddenly we 
heard singing. It came from some- 
where up ahead of us and it was a 
joyous song. I knew the tune. It 
was one that shepherds sing dur- 
ing their long night watches on the 
open hillsides; and as we hurried 
on we saw a band of these men com- 
ing toward us, their tattered cloaks 
on their broad shoulders, hardly 
enough to keep out the cold of such 
a night. But the eyes and faces of 
these men glowed with a warmth I 
had never before seen, and their 
voices, as they sang and when they 
hailed us, were afire with that same 
warmth. 

“Did you see it too?” they called 
to us. 

“See 
shouted. 

“The great light, 
heavenly multitude!” 

I couldn’t believe my ears and 
spoke scornfully to one of the shep- 
herds who appeared to be the leader 
of the group. “Why, man, you’re 
drunk. We have seen no such light.” 

“We have seen it,” they all said, 
“and we have heard the angel’s 


what?” my companion 


the great 
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song, and even now are On our way 
to David’s city to see with our own 
eyes this thing of which the angel 
spoke.” 

I was provoked now. Such fanati- 
cal talk always has disturbed me. 
I am a religious man, but not a fool. 
My voice was sharp when I spoke. 
“What thing is this you speak of? 
What foolishness!” 


‘Tm LEADER, a big man with a 
pleasant ruddy face answered me. 
“Sir, we did see such a light and 
from this light an angel of God ap- 
peared to us and told us joyous tid- 
ings of a Saviour’s birth. Surely 
you have looked for the Messias?” 

I turned on the fellow. “Every 
man of Juda looks for the Messias, 
fool!” I told him, “but what blas- 
phemy is this you speak of?” 

“It is no blasphemy.” The shep- 
herd lowered his eyes. “Tonight we 
have seen God’s angel, and have 
been told that there is born in Beth- 
lehem the world’s Saviour, the 
Christ. That is all. We wish no 
trouble. I pray you, sir, if you know 
aught of this....” 

I would have no more of such 
idiocy and turned to my companion 
who had been silent all this time. 
“Come!” I said, “let us be on our 
way and leave these idiots to their 
wine.” 

The young stable boy seemed not 
to hear me and stood there without 
moving. “Well!” I said, “are you 
coming?” 

“Wait!” he said and turned to the 
shepherds. “I can show you where 
he is whom you seek!” 

I was helpless to do anything but 
follow that mad procession. My 
concern for Joseph and his wife had 
steadily grown, and this lunatic 
stable boy was my sole hope of find- 
ing them. 
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H LED Us through an olive grove 
and out onto the open hillside 
that rises to some rock formations 
stretching for a mile or more along 
a ridge to the south of the town. As 
we walked the shepherds took up 
their song again, and in spite of my- 
self, I found I was humming phrases 
of it. 

It was a night of beauty. The 
stars were spilled across the sky 
with careless abandon and I remem- 
ber thinking to myself — “Angels 
could well sing on a night such as 
this.” But I put it out of my mind 
as soon as it came. I am opposed 
to sentiment. 

I’m not sure who saw it first. 
Suddenly the shepherds stopped 
their singing, and one of them 
pointed with his staff—but there 
was no need for that. We all saw 
it. The amazing thing is that we 
hadn’t seen it sooner. Ahead of us 
in the sky, over what seemed to be 
an opening in the rocks on the hill- 
side, was a star. But it was more 
than just that. It looked like many 
stars swollen into one. I have 
thought back to that moment many 
times of late and I am convinced 
that what we saw was a comet. But 
that night as we stood there in its 
golden light that reached to earth, 
it seemed a sign in the skies — of 
what, I do not know. 


S vncznty I was by myself. The 
stable boy and the shepherds had 
run off up the hill and disappeared 


among the rocks. 
alone and 
them. 

Needless to say my patience was 
about exhausted. Such foolishness 
as this was maddening, especially 
when I was concerned over my 
friends from Nazareth. 

The shepherds had gone into one 


I felt cold there 
reluctantly followed 
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of the many caves that line the hills 
in that section of the country. Some 
of them are used as stables for oxen 
and other cattle. Such a one was 
this into which I followed them. It 
was a foul place, and my scorn 
rightly increased when I thought of 
the fool’s errand that had brought 
me here. 

I stood for a minute at the cave’s 
mouth before I went in. The wind 
that blew on the hillsides below was 
silent here as if it were listening 
and watchful. Perhaps it was that 
quiet that gave me the feeling of 
uneasiness. 

It was gloomy inside and the 
dusty light that there was, came 
from an ancient lantern by the 
manger. There were animals in the 
cave. Back in the shadows I could 
hear them stirring and the air was 
heavy with their smell. The shep- 
herds were there, and the stable boy, 
kneeling on the cold ground. Two 
others knelt there too, a man and 
woman. It was the carpenter from 
Nazareth — Joseph and his wife, 
Mary! 


Ano IN THE manger, lying on the 
straw, was a new born child. 

For a minute or more I was dum- 
founded, as you can imagine but 
then righteous anger stirred within 
me. Was this what the shepherds 
had come to see? All their great 
talk about a Messias, an angel of 
God—and then this! This squalor, 
this fetid cavern in the hillside! I 
thanked God that I could see real- 
ity. Why this was only the car- 
penter from my own village, Naza- 
reth, and his wife; plain people 
from the country. I could see that! 
Heaven only knows what those 
shepherds and that stable boy in 
their childlike ignorance saw, or 
rather thought they were seeing. 
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UIETLY I left the spot and went 
back to the town and my uncle’s 
house. I didn’t sleep well, however, 
and went early the next morning to 
be enrolled. That afternoon I start- 
ed back to Nazareth alone. 

Soon after my return, news 
reached us of King Herod’s fanati- 
cal slaughter of all the male chil- 
dren under two years of age in and 
around Bethlehem. It is quite prob- 
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able that Joseph’s child was killed 
too, for the carpenter and his wife 
didn’t return to Nazareth. There 
was a rumor, however, that they 
had gone into Egypt and taken the 
child with them to escape Herod’s 
edict. I have prayed that this might 
be so, for it was a nice child. I can 
see it now, lying there in the man- 
ger, the little arms outstretched as if 
to embrace the world! 


Birthnight 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


HE little winds of Christmas 
That sweep Judea’s sky, 
Have hushed their louder chant to sing 


A wistful lullaby. 


The little stars of Christmas 
Which make so fair the night, 
Burn low above His manger-bed 


Like holy candlelight. 


The little dreams of Christmas 
That stir mankind to joy, 

Are all a very part of Him— 
This new-born Baby Boy! 


Oh, shining dreams and tremulous stars .. . 
Oh, little winds that sing... . 

Heaven and earth do glorify 

The birthnight of a King! 





Books As Christmas Gifts 


For Adults 


By Joun S. KENNEDY 


AX ANNOTATED list of books suita- 
ble and recommended for Christ- 
mas giving should be prefaced by 
three notes. The first is that, with 
but one or two exceptions, the titles 
which follow have all been pub- 
lished in 1948. The second is that 
all the books noted below are good, 
some excellent; since the list runs 
to some fifty items, may we not 
conclude that good books averaged 
one a week during the year, surely 
a heartening fact? The third is that 
in choosing a book as a gift, it is 
advisable to consider not merely the 
worth of a volume, but also its suita- 
bility in terms of the interests and 
capacity of the person to whom it 
is to be presented. A box of lolli- 
pops may enchant little Willie, but 


it would not please crotchety Aunt 
Emma. 


FICTION 


Graham Greene’s The Heart of 
the Matter (Viking. $3.00) leads 
all the rest in importance and con- 
troversial character. A subtle, rath- 
er difficult work, it deals with the 
descent to the verge of hell of a man 


who would not be docile to the law 
and the grace of God, but, for rea- 
sons of sentimentality, became in- 
volved in a congeries of gross and 
ruinous sins. The heart of the mat- 
ter is the protagonist’s misprision of 
love. The book is for careful, dis- 
cerning readers only; they will find 
it masterly and sound both psycho- 
logically and theologically. 

For less percipient readers, Ethel 
Mannin’s Late Have I Loved Thee 
(Putnam. $3.00) is probably as 
good a choice as any. Its subject is 
the conversion of an atheistic young 
libertine whose code is materialistic 
until he is introduced to the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine. Thereafter 
he becomes a Catholic, then a priest, 
and, at his death, is considered a 
saint. This book, invested with a 
highly romantic atmosphere, reads 
easily, despite its prolixity. 


A curious work is All Hallows’ Eve 
by Charles Williams (Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. $2.75). It is the second of 
the late Mr. Williams’s several nov- 
els to be published in this country. 
Admirers of C. S. Lewis will enjoy 
its depiction of the struggle be- 


Nationally known for his astute literary criticism, Father 
Kennedy's verdict on a new book is awaited with eager antici- 
pation. He is Associate Editor of The Catholic Transcript. 
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tween good and evil constantly be- 
ing waged in the world and in each 
individual life. Theologically it is 
by no means exact, but if this cau- 
tion is borne in mind, one can profit 
by the book. Not by any means 
simple, this is not a gift for every- 
one. 

But almost everyone will be able 
to take The End, by Hugh Venning 
(Desmond & Stapleton. $3.00). The 
work of a priest writing under a 
pseudonym, The End attempts to 
portray England in 2045. It is not 
a prophecy but a projection to their 
logical conclusions of present views 
and tendencies. The title indicates 
the book’s breath-taking climax. 
Smoothly and wittily done, this is a 
stirring experience, for it floods our 
world and our lives with apocalyp- 
tic light. It is one of the very best 
offerings of the whole year. 


One HAS to have a strong stomach 


to bear the horrors in Maxence van 
der Meersch’s Bodies and Souls 
(Pelegrini & Cudahy. $3.75), a 
panoramic survey of the medical 
profession. A huge and unsparing- 
ly realistic work, this abounds in 
drama, enunciates a probably ques- 
tionable medico-sociological thesis, 
and strives to show that living for 
self is a crippling course. Although 
it cannot be undiscriminatingly 
given, I should be sorry to have 
missed it. 

The Three Brothers, by Michael 
McLaverty (Macmillan. $3.00), is 
an entertaining and edifying narra- 
tive set in northern Ireland and de- 
tailing the effect of money on fam- 
ily relations. One of the brothers 
is a miser, one a wastrel, the third 
a man concerned more with respec- 
stability than genuine charity. Shot 
through with humor and pathos, 
this is quietly moving and highly 
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effective. Probably Mr. McLaverty’s 
best published work is in a collec- 
tion of short stories, The Game Cock 
(Devin-Adair. $3.00), which almost 
anyone will relish. 

Another affecting novel is Cry the 
Beloved Country, by Alan Paton 
(Scribners. $3.00), which exam- 
ines racial conflict in South Africa 
and strongly suggests that, for the 
solution of such a problem, it is re- 
quired that fear be cast out and love 
of one another made active. 


F nos FAMILIAR authors come three 
new books. Francois Mauriac’s 
The Unknown Sea (Holt. $3.00) is 
only for those already acquainted 
with this French master. Thickly 
plotted and rather cryptic as to in- 
tent, it has a definite place in the 
body of his work (showing the rela- 
tionship between human love and 
divine love), but, altogether on its 
own, it is not likely to be appre- 
ciated. Harry Sylvester has col- 
lected what he considers the best of 
his short stories in All Your Idols 
(Holt. $3.00). They are concerned 
with moments of discovery in a vari- 
ety of lives, and, while they incline 
to sameness of mood and even of 
theme, they are respectable exam- 
ples of craftsmanship. Richard Sul- 
livan’s First Citizen (Holt. $3.00) 
is highlighted by that documenta- 
tion of character in which the au- 
thor specializes: There are power 
and penetration here, although the 
flow of the book is impeded by ex- 
cessive concern with detail. 

Many have found The Loved One, 
by Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown. 
$2.50), an outrageous production, 
but if one understands that it is 
satire and its purpose is to excori- 
ate the American custom of mak- 
ing of death the occasion for pagan- 
spirited commercial hippodroming, 
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the book becomes understandable 
and even admirable. At once ghoul- 
ish, hilarious, and salutary, it is not 
for every taste. 

The devotees of Willa Cather 
have a last opportunity to sample 
something new from her pen in The 
Old Beauty and Others (Knopf. 
$2.50), a group of three long stories 
in veins associated with the best of 
her work, and there is a touch of 
bleakness, even grimness, at the 
heart of each. 


A MONG HISTORICAL novels there are 
The Deer Cry, by William G. Scho- 
field (Longmans, Green. $3.00), 
and Parcel of Rogues, by Jane Lane 
(Rinehart. $3.50). Mr. Schofield 
is writing of St. Patrick, and has 
done an unpretentious, modestly 
proportioned, mildly impressive job. 
Miss Lane is concerned with the 
scoundrelly nobles who thwarted 
Mary Queen of Scots; her book is 
free of the faults of the cheap his- 
torical romance, and very fair in re- 
ligious matters. 


NON-FICTION 


Masse Warp has done extensive 
research and uncovered a wealth 
of new material for Young Mr. New- 


man (Sheed & Ward. $4.50), a 
flavorsome and, if I may say so, suc- 
culent book. This is a big volume 
about a big subject. It is lively 
throughout, packed with fresh in- 
formation about Newman. It is cus- 
tomary, I suppose, to consider New- 
man as an almost disembodied in- 
tellect; on the subject of his mental 
and spiritual progress the author is 
extremely good. But Newman was 
a human being, and it is here that 
Miss Ward excels, for she brings 
him closer to the average reader 
than has ever before been done. 
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The Seven Storey Mountain, by 
Thomas Merton (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00), is the autobiography of an 
American who found his way into 
the Church almost one hundred 
years after Newman. It is a full 
and candid account of a life most 
unusual in many of its particulars 
of setting and circumstance but per- 
haps highly typical of the ideas and 
dispositions of the author’s contem- 
poraries. 

A Jewish psychoanalyst who be- 
came a Catholic and a Trappist 
priest, rehearses his conversion in 
The Glory of Thy People (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00). Father M. Raphael 
Simon indites far more than a per- 
sonal history here, for his small, 
compact book is as concise an ac- 
count of Catholic belief as you are 
likely to find. 


T nz NEED of a new kind of aposto- 
late to win back to Christianity a 
secularized generation is graphical- 
ly demonstrated in Priest-Worker 
in Germany, by Henri Perrin, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Father 
Perrin went into Germany as a fac- 
tory hand when the Nazis con- 
scripted French labor. This diary 
describes what he encountered and 
what he did. It proves the aliena- 
tion of the masses from Christian- 
ity and indicates a practicable meth- 
od of bringing them back to Christ. 

A handsome volume is the Letters 
of Eric Gill (Devin-Adair. $5.00). 
Gill was a genius in more respects 
than one, and his letters show his 
many-sidedness and his integrity. 
This book supplements the Auto- 
biography. 

No really representative library, 
personal or institutional, is com- 
plete without Catholic Authors, 
edited by Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. 
(St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 
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$10.00). Here are 620 biographical 
sketches, most of them with por- 
traits. A prodigious work, and in- 
valuable. 

In Tumbleweed (Bruce. $2.75) 
Eddie Doherty gives us the biogra- 
phy of his wife, the dynamic Baron- 
ess De Hueck. The Baroness’s ca- 
reer has been almost fantastic: from 
luxury in the aristocratic circles of 
pre-revolutionary Russia to stark 
poverty as a worker for Christ 
among the Negroes of Harlem. Mr. 
Doherty has rather spoiled a mar- 
velous subject by touches of melo- 
drama and saccharinity. Another 
book by Mr. Doherty, this one about 
Blessed Martin de Porres, is Martin 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.50), which is a 
combination of biography based on 
verifiable facts, imagined episodes, 
and meditations on the Stations of 
the Cross. 

Heart in Pilgrimage, by Evelyn 
Eaton and Edward Roberts Moore 
(Harper. $2.75), should, strictly 
speaking, be classified as a novel, 
but since it traces the life of Mother 
Elizabeth Seton, I have high-hand- 
edly put it with the biographies. 
The subject is notable and the treat- 
ment thoroughly professional. The 
liberties taken are minor and do not 
invalidate the book as factual. 


p eee American Catholic saga 
is Three Generations, by Katherine 


Burton (Longmans, Green. $3.50), 
which brackets three remarkable 
women, mother, daughter, and 
granddaughter whose lives spanned 
the nineteenth century and not 
merely touched the principal his- 
torical events of that period, but 
were involved in the movements 
and developments by which a new 
nation took shape and came to the 
verge of maturity. The author has 
done her customary task of re-cre- 
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ation and interpretation with her 
customary finesse. This is impor- 
tant Catholic Americana, as well as 
an engrossing human document. 

Sister Blandina Segale, S.C., 
served on the frontier, in Colorado 
and New Mexico, during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and recorded her experiences in a 
journal now published under the 
title At the End of the Santa Fe 
Trail (Bruce. $3.00). It makes 
exciting reading, and that not mere- 
ly because Billy the Kid seems to 
have been something of a friend of 
the intrepid nun. 

A number of recent novels have 
dealt, more or less fumblingly, with 
the immigrant Irish in America. 
Most of them have been failures be- 
cause the authors have not under- 
stood the background of the immi- 
gration. This is given in Poor 
Scholar: A Study of William Carle 
ton, by Benedict Kiely (Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00). While this is prin 
cipally a biography and _ literary 
study, and is distinguished on both 
counts, it can also be read as a solid 
and vivid study of the Ireland of 
famine days. 


T ne have been two splendid 
books recently issued concerning St. 
Francis of Assisi. One, St. Francis 
of Assisi: The Legends and the 
Lauds, edited by Otto Karrer (Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00), is a collection of 
contemporary accounts of the saint; 
it is a revealing composite portrait. 
The other is Richest of the Poor, 
by Theodore Maynard (Doubleday. 
$3.00), an exceptionally skillful 
piece of work, scholarly in founda- 
tion and attractively fashioned. 
The two books should probably be 
read together and would make a 
choice gift. 

Those who delighted in The Bi- 
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ography of a Cathedral will ardently 
welcome Robert Gordon Anderson’s 
complementary work, The City and 
the Cathedral (Longmans, Green. 
$3.50). The new book is devoted to 
Paris and Notre Dame in the thir- 
teenth century and is at once an his- 
torical pageant and a microscopic 
scrutiny of the lives of humble folk 
unknown to history. The feel and 
color, as well as the spirit and the 
activities, of a remote age are here 
sharply caught. 


D URING the year Rosalind Murray’s 
The Good Pagan’s Failure (Long- 
mans, Green. $2.75) was repub- 
lished and the same firm brought 
out at the same price the author’s 
The Forsaken Fountain, acute 
analysis of, and prescription for, 
the intellectual and spiritual ma- 
laise of our times. These thought- 


ful books are superbly done. 


Longmans, Green have also add- 
ed three more volumes to their laud- 
able new edition of the writings of 
Cardinal Newman. These are the 
Essays and Sketches, with prefaces 
and introductions by Charles Fred- 
erick Harrold (each $3.50). An ex- 
cellent introduction to Newman is 
afforded, which will also be prized 
by anyone versed in Newman. 

While we are discussing new edi- 
tions, we may as well slip in here 
the Pantheon Press’s Dante: The 
Divine Comedy ($6.50), as sumptu- 
ous a gift book as you could find. 
The masterpiece is presented in a 
new translation by Lawrence Grant 
White, and illustrated with sixty- 
nine engravings by Gustave Doré. 
A very small book is Queen of the 
Seven Swords (Sheed & Ward. 
$1.00), a pocket edition of Chester- 
ton’s piercing and lovely poems 
about our Lady. I believe that this 
small sheaf of verse will outlive al- 
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most everything else of G. K.’s and 
suggest that, for your very special 
friends, it would make a wonderful 
Christmas card. 

From the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Joseph Pieper has drawn 
531 brief bits which he has put to- 
gether as a “Breviary” to introduce 
us to the thought of the Angelic Doc- 
tor and the form and design of his 
whole work. He has called it The 
Human Wisdom of St. Thomas 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.00), and it 
makes a particularly nutritious bed- 
side book. 


I. APPEARS that a tremendous and 
baleful revolution has rather unob- 
trusively taken place in constitu- 
tional law with the handing down 
of the MacCollum case decision by 
the Supreme Court. The whole 
character of our national institu- 
tions is affected, and decidedly for 
the worse. This highly important 
matter is investigated by Father 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in The First 
Freedom (Declan X. McMullen. 
$2.25). Your lawyer friends ought 
to have a look at it; it is of impor- 
tance, too, to all parents. 

What is being done, and what 
can be done, in the field of social 
action by Catholics is indicated in 
Dr. John F. Cronin’s Catholic Social 
Action (Bruce. $3.50). This book 
has the considerable merit of being 
concrete and immensely practical. 
If it is permissible to use the expres- 
sion in these pages, I think it can 
best be described as a manual of 
“know-how.” Akin to it is Father 
James Keller’s You Can Change the 
World (Longmans, Green. $3.00), 
a manual bulging with suggestions 
for efficacious Christianizing action 
by the individual. Personal respon- 
sibility is stressed and means of ex- 
ercising it listed. 
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Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has 
written a number of exceptionally 
good spiritual books. His latest, 
Awake in Heaven (Longmans, 
Green. $2.50), is one of his best. 
It is prefaced with this quotation 
from Thomas Traherne: “Your en- 
joyment of the world is never right 
till every morning you awake in 
Heaven.” Godly living is its theme; 
it is homely and wonderfully useful, 
worth any two dozen books on 
achieving peace of mind. 

Another praiseworthy spiritual 
work is Marvels of Grace, by Victor 
Many (Bruce. $1.75). This pre- 
sents the facts of supernatural life. 
Grace is to many of us no more than 
a poetical expression. Father Many 
shows us the everyday reality and 
the way to employ it. 


For MEDITATIONS there are Medita- 
tions for Everyman, by Father Jo- 
seph McSorley, C.S.P. (Herder. Vol. 
I., $2.50; Vol. II., $2.75), and vol- 
ume one of the new edition of Bish- 
op Ottokar Prohaszka’s Meditations 
on the Gospels (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00). Following the liturgical 
calendar, Father McSorley has writ- 
ten a one-page meditation for each 
day in the year; neither hackneyed 
nor contrived, these aids to mental 
prayer have force and savor. Bish- 
op Prohaszka bases his work on the 
life of our Lord as related by the 
Evangelists, and illuminates inci- 
dent after incident. 

An odd little book is Lord, Teach 
Us to Pray, by Paul Claudel (Long- 
mans, Green. $2.00). The cele- 
brated poet links life and the prayer 
which should run through it, to a 
series of famous paintings. Uncon- 
ventional, this abounds in fresh in- 
sights. 

From Monsignor Ronald Knox 
we have three works, all published 


by Sheed & Ward. One is The Mass 
in Slow Motion ($2.50), a series of 
sermons to school girls. Informal 
and personal, these discourses are 
often surprising in their diction, 
quite as surprising in their disclo- 
sures concerning the Holy Sacrifice. 
Even if you dislike the offhand man- 
ner (which to me is wholly unex- 
ceptionable), you will certainly ap- 
preciate some of the most novel and 
noble things ever written about the 
Mass. Then there is the first vol- 
ume (Genesis through Esther) of 
Monsignor Knox’s translation of the 
Old Testament ($7.00). This su- 
perlative rendition will be a super- 
lative gift. Expensive? Yes, but 
one would be willing to pay far 
more for so lucid an englishing of 
the Scriptures. Finally, there is 
The Book of Psalms in Latin and 
English ($5.00), just the thing to 
help a priest recite his breviary 
better. 


U worn “MISCELLANEOUS” I would 
put The Guest Room Book, assem- 
bled by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50). This is a treasury of brisk- 
to-brilliant contemporary prose and 
verse, offering diversion for every 
taste. I do not especially care for 
some of the allegedly light verse, 
but the rest is all on the credit side 
Maurice Baring, by Laura Lovat 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.00), intimately 
reviews the last days of a most gift- 
ed and lovable peer of the literary 
realm, along with some witty letters 
and verse of quality from Baring’s 
pen. I should like, in closing, to 
call attention to the best Catholic 
anthology now in print, A Catholic 
Reader, edited by Charles A. Brady 
(Desmond & Stapleton. $3.50). It 
was published last year, but it is so 
superior and durable that it merits 
an accolade every now and again. 
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Books As Christmas Gifts 


For Children 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


HE CHRISTMAS books are here 

again, all decked out in their gay 
jackets and ready to make friends 
with the children. They stand 
rather wistfully on the counters and 
in the show windows hoping that 
somebody will choose them, for 
books, like people, want to be cher- 
ished. Just like the little pine tree 
who wasn’t chosen to be a Christ- 
mas tree until he had almost given 
up hope, so each book waits anx- 
iously wondering whether there is 
really a place for him—a place with 
a fireplace, an easy chair, a father 
or mother holding a child, and a 
happy book opening wide its covers 
to show the treasures inside. That 
is what books are made for—to 
serve us and to give us pleasure. 

One way in which good books 
serve us is by building bridges, not 
only from one mind to another, but 
from one generation to another and 
from one nation to another. We 
need such bridges increasingly to 
cross the dividing moats with which 
we hedge ourselves in and keep our 
neighbors out. 


Parents have a solemn obligation 
to know what their children are 
reading; to make individual and col- 
lective attack upon the vicious types 
of reading now available to young 
people of all ages; to substitute ma- 
terial that is interesting and reada- 
ble; and to show by their own ex- 
ample the satisfaction to be found 
in the reading of good literature. 

Stern-faced members of the this- 
is - a- tough - world-and-we’ve-got- 
to-face-it school of thought, tell us 
that literature is only an escape 
mechanism and warn darkly against 
its use as such. The book lover 
says of course it is an escape. That’s 
just what he wants it for. Take The 
Secret of the Bog, for example. (It’s 
by Eugenia Stone, Holiday House, 
$2.25, incidentally, since we must 
concern ourselves with these utili- 
tarian matters). Suppose the rain 
is falling soddenly over the city 
roofs; suppose the radio has just 
said that the cost-of-living index is 
higher than ever and that Mr. 
Vishinsky has just said no again. 
You open The Secret of the Bog and 
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cross a bridge into Ireland. You 
follow the fortunes of Micky and 
Clon and lose your heart to an Irish 
village. When you come back to 
reality you observe that it is still 
raining, you recall that you will 
have to shell out more money for 
food this week, and you reflect that 
somebody will have to do something 
about Mr. Vishinsky — but you’re 
happy just the same. The Secret of 
the Bog is a broth of a story. The 
whole family will love it, and if 
you really do need an escape mech- 
anism,—this is it. 


‘Taen-sexns are decidedly in the 
spotlight these days. Incidentally, 
if parents don’t cut them down to 
size pretty soon, everyone is headed 
for trouble—but we are supposed 
to be talking about books. Those 


especially written for the teen-age 
tribe are more numerous than usual 
this year. 


This trend is both good 
and bad. It is good because most 
of the new books are simple enough 
in both plot and vocabulary to 
tempt the “non-verbal” child, but it 
is bad in that they are attractive 
enough to the highly intelligent 
child to monopolize his distressing- 
ly limited time for reading and pre- 
vent him from stretching his powers 
on some of the world’s great books. 
Even quite young children used to 
read the classics with pleasure when 
they were not lured away by at- 
tractive but time-wasting pictorials, 
easy series books, and other written- 
down materials. Parents of chil- 
dren gifted with superior minds 
must guard against this tragic waste 
of potential reading ability. 

A Wish for To-morrow, by Jean 
Dupont Miller (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), 
is slanted toward international 
and interracial understanding and 
based largely on Senior Girl Scout 


activities, with the slogan that 
“Friendship builds a better world.” 
Sea Change, by Kathryn Worth 
(Doubleday. $2.25), has a message, 
too. This time it concerns religious 
prejudice. The characters flutter 
and twirl and nod languidly; they 
trill and their voices ripple; but in 
spite of the sentimentality of the 
style, there is rather an exciting 
ending. The Irish Catholic boy has 
to do some heavy duty hero stuff 
to prove that Catholics are people, 
but he finally scores for our side. 
It is a bit surprising to discover the 
Memorare disguised as “Memorae,” 
but we may charitably conclude that 
it is a printer’s error. 

That Girl of Pierre’s, by Robert 
Davis (Holiday House. $2.50), is 
characterized as a “romance of mod- 
ern youth in an old French village,” 
but the atmosphere is more briskly 
American than French. The story 
sounds like what it is—a tale told 
by an alert and efficient American 
foreign correspondent. Nearly all 
writers of junior novels apparently 
feel obliged to instruct as well as 
entertain which obsession tends to 
detract from _ good storytelling. 
The cumbersome didactic apparatus 
shows through. 

Blue Dowry, written by Florence 
Maule Updegraff (Harcourt. $2.75), 
stuggles valiantly to teach democ- 
racy by showing forth the beliefs 
and ideals upon which this country 
was founded, but the story is almost 
submerged under the thick coat of 
indoctrination. The “blue dowry” 
is a field of flax in bloom. High 
Harvest, by Elizabeth H. Low (Har- 
court. $2.50), follows the general 
pattern of the others, the scene in 
this one being a Vermont mountain 
farm and the plot dealing with a 
girl’s struggle to save the family 
land from a reforestation project. 
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- A book that will no doubt become 
very popular in high school circles 
is Maureen Daly’s My Favorite Sto- 
ries (Dodd, Mead. $2.75), which 
contains a variety of stories, some 
the already well-known work of es- 
tablished authors and others by 
newcomers. Several of the stories 
are rather brittle and ephemeral, 
but all are eminently readable and 
will appeal to both girls and boys. 


T sxen as a literary form, the 
junior novel is so far not too suc- 
cessful. It is usually intended pri- 
marily for girl readers and, faced 
with the necessity for introducing a 
thread of romance, the author tends 
toward a sloppy sentimentality. 
Boys’ books stack up rather better 
because the author can go all out for 
adventure and do a better job of 
storytelling. One of the chief weak- 
nesses in both groups is unreal dia- 
logue. The characters too frequent- 
ly talk unnaturally, like actors 
struggling with a poor script. 

Since boys and animals go nat- 
urally together, most of the boys’ 
stories include a dog or a horse or 
some four-footed friend. A thor- 
oughly readable tale is My Brother 
Mike, by Doris Gates, with draw- 
ings by Wesley Dennis (Viking. 
$2.50). Girls, as well as boys will 
be interested in Billy who was 
“boarded out” and in Lucky, the un- 
wanted seventh puppy in a litter of 
fox terriers. 

The Palomino Boy, another Vik- 
ing book, by Don and Betty Emblen 
($2.00), has a jacket and end pa- 
pers by Lynd Ward. This story of 
a Mexican boy in California, while 
basically true, appears a little con- 
trived and unnatural; but the ad- 
ventures of Juan and his gray horse 
Moonlight will interest young read- 
ers between eight and twelve. 


- Stolen Pony (Holiday House. 
$2.00) Glen Rounds provides cow- 
punchers, horse thieves, a blind 
pony, and a mighty smart stray dog. 
Dad will sneak a look at this one 
while Junior isn’t looking. Snow 
Dog, another of Jim Kjelgaard’s ex- 
citing outdoor stories (Holiday 
House. $2.50), tells the story of a 
big gray husky; of his battle for 
food, shelter, and protection in the 
frozen wilderness; and of his ter- 
rific encounter with the black wolf, 
who was his enemy. 

A Good Partner, by Kathrene 
Pinkerton (Harcourt. $2.50), is for 
mid-teen boys. The locale is the 
forests of northern Wisconsin and 
the plot, which concerns the breed- 
ing of fur animals and a secret 
strain of platinum mink, makes a 
diverting variation on the old rags- 
to-riches theme. 

Morley Callagahan, a well-known 
short story writer, turns out a 
readable boy-dog tale in Luke Bald- 
win’s Vow (Winston. $2.50). The 
story suffers from being stretched 
to book size, but twelve to fourteen- 
year-olds will enjoy it. For well- 
informed older boys of good read- 
ing ability, Holiday House has an 
excellent collection of true stories 
gathered by Stanley Rogers under 
the title Jt Took Courage ($3.00). 
The adventurous men who figure in 
these tales roam the world from 
Greenland to Zanzibar to Egypt to 
Yucatan and exemplify man at his 
heroic best. 

Another book to be highly recom- 
mended for family use is Phyllis 
Fenner’s new collection With Might 
and Main, comprising stories of wit 
and skill (Knopf. $2.50). Miss 
Fenner, a librarian of wide experi- 
ence, compiles her stories with re- 
gard for literary integrity. One 
never finds in her books the collo- 
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quialized and watered-down ver- 
sions which are becoming all too 
common. Teen-Age Football Stories 
is another of Frank Owen’s sports 
compilations (Lantern Press. 
$2.50). It contains simple but en- 
tertaining stories which slow read- 
ers can handle with satisfaction. 


Prssuseanty of more interest to 
boys than to girls is the new book 
in Amy Hogeboom’s “How to Draw 
Them” series. Horses and How to 
Draw Them will interest any young 
artist, however, as well as children 
who are learning to ride (Vanguard. 
$1.50). Mick and Mack and Mary 
Jane, written and illustrated by 
Richard Bennett (Doubleday. 
$1.75), is an attractive and amusing 
book for the whole family and con- 
cerns the adventures of a fat Irish- 
man, a lean Scotsman, and a home- 
making mouse. It does raise the 
question as to whether or not such 
stories should be packaged individ- 
ually, as it were, even when they 
can boast of Richard Bennett’s de- 
lightful drawings, or whether they 
should be included in a collection of 
several such stories for school and 
home use. 

Now that books are so expensive, 
buyers hardly feel that they are get- 
ting their money’s worth when they 
get only forty-two pages, half of 
which are illustrations. No one, 
however, can complain of not get- 
ting full value from White Boots, 
by Helen Orr Watson, who wrote 
the immensely popular Trooper 
and Topkick. White Boots is the 
most engaging bull terrier ever 
found inside the covers of a book 
and his portraits as done by Marie 
C. Nichols are perfection. Wait un- 
til you see White Boots dancing; 
This book is a must for dog lovers 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). 


Howard Pease adds another to his 
long list of adventure stories for 
boys of seventh to ninth grade level 
in Bound for Singapore (Double- 
day. $2.50). This one recounts some 
of Mr. Pease’s adventures on his 
own first voyage and introduces an 
appealing dachshund named Dun- 
garee who really steals the show. 
Sail Away, by Robb White (Double- 
day. $2.25), is a routine story for 
the early teens with the usual com- 
plement of gangsters, smugglers 
and police; a white sloop, a desert 
island, a bull terrier, and two boys 
and a girl involved in all sorts of 
excitement. 

Lois Lenski’s Boom Town Boy 
(Lippincott. $2.50) is as compe- 
tently done as her long list of other 
books on American regional themes. 
This time, her subject is the discov- 
ery of oil in Oklahoma, and Miss 
Lenski’s brisk dialogue re-creates 
the exciting mushroom growth of 
an oil town. The drawings are hu- 
morously detailed but not as satis- 
fying as those in most of her pre- 
vious books. 


A BOOK that will please parents 
who were children themselves fif- 
teen years ago and loved Doctor Do- 
little is Doctor Dolittle and the 
Secret Lake, by Hugh Lofting (J. 


B. Lippincott. $3.00). They will 
get a nostalgic pleasure in introduc- 
ing the beloved old characters to 
their own children and in reading 
about the Doctor’s latest adventure. 
Another revival is Mrs. Ewing’s 
Jackanapes (Oxford University 
Press. $2.00) with lovely colored 
pictures by Tasha Tudor. It is a 
beautiful gift book for children with 
good reading background. ° 

There is also a new edition of the 
old and well-loved Johnny Blossom, 
originally translated from the Nor- 
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wegian of Dikken Zwilgmeyer by 
Emilie Poulsson. The new edition, 
pleasantly illustrated by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, will no 
doubt be welcomed by teachers and 
will please a new generation of chil- 
dren (Pilgrim Press. $2.50). Speak- 
ing of the d’Aulaires, their 1948 of- 
fering is Nils (Doubleday. $2.50)— 
a delightful story, lavishly illustrat- 
ed with richly colored lithographs, 
which would make a gay Christmas 
present for middle-aged children. 


Picrune Books for the small fry 
run largely to animal stories as 
usual. Carol Denisen’s What Every 
Young Rabbit Should Know (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.25) is a rather ordinary 
story enriched by the always dis- 
tinguished drawings of Kurt Wiese 
which make it a worthwhile addi- 
tion to the family library. Robert 
Lawson’s Robbut (Viking Press. 
$2.50) is another rabbit story, a 
variation of the old tale of the Rab- 
bit who wanted Red Wings. This 
time his attempts to get a different 
kind of tail make entertaining read- 
ing. The drawings, however, are 
superior to the text. 

Gabriel Churchkitten and _ the 
Moths is another of Margot Austin’s 
engagingly absurd tales of small 
animals which make such excellent 
reading-aloud stories and which 
hold up so well under repetition. 
The pictures are delightful. It is a 
good buy at $1.25 (E. P. Dutton). 
Zoo’s Who, by Doris G. Tobias 
(Vanguard Press. $2.00), is less 
satisfactory. The verse is undistin- 
guished and the drawings by Bar- 
bara Smith are uneven in quality. 
My Pet Peepelo, by Ellis Credle, is 
about a little Mexican boy named 
Tivo and his pet turkey Peepelo. 
The slight story holds together the 
series of really beautiful photo- 


graphs of Mexican scenes which 
present such a wealth of detail that 
they will hold a child’s attention for 
many a re-reading (Oxford Press. 
$2.00). 

Little Old Automobile, by Marie 
Hall Ets (Viking. $1.50), which de- 
parts from the animal theme has 
the true folk tale touch; in fact, it 
is The Gingerbread Boy mechanized, 
but with a more satisfactory climax 
than that which resulted in the 
Gingerbread Boy’s disintegration. 

Simon & Schuster present this 
year a “little book about a little 
farmer tucked into an envelope on 
a big book about a big farmer,” by 
Kathryn and Byron Jackson, with 
marvelous illustrations by Fedor 
Rojankovsky (only $1.00, believe it 
or not) and there is no doubt that 
the nursery school contingent and 
their older brothers and sisters will 
love it. The Golden Mother Goose, 
also published by Simon & Schuster 
($1.50) and containing verses se- 
lected by Jane Werner with illustra- 
tions in color by Alice and Martin 
Provensen, is less satisfactory than 
most of The Golden Books, but The 
Golden Christmas Manger, a com- 
plete folding manger with thirty- 
two cut-out characters in gorgeous 
color by Helen Sewell, is a beauti- 
ful innovation which will be wel- 
comed in Catholic homes and 
schools. It should be bought early 
and set up during Advent, however. 
Don’t wait until Christmas. (Again, 
only $1.00). 


Aitornéan must is Wait Till the 
Moon Is Full, by Margaret Wise 


Brown (Harper & Bros. $1.75). 
This is her best story so far, but it 
is the delectable drawings of Garth 
Williams that really make the book. 
The combination is irresistible. The 
picture of Mother Raccoon at her 





sewing machine has to be seen to 
be believed. 

The St. Anthony Guild Press of- 
fers this year Kianga, a reverent 
little story by Doctor Florence Horn- 
back, with illustrations by Robb 
Beebe, which tells about a small 
donkey that was close to the Holy 
Family even up to the time when 
the Child was lost on the journey to 
Jerusalem. The print is large and 
the vocabulary easy. Beginning 
readers can manage it by them- 
selves. 

About Jesus, by C. J. Woollen, 
from the Newman _ Bookshop 
$2.25), is rather an unusual Life of 
Our Lord which, although some- 
what didactic in tone, does build 
up an intimate picture of the per- 
sonal life of Jesus, answering many 
questions that arise in the child’s 
mind and at the same time relat- 
ing the facts to the Mass and the 
Sacraments. 

Mabel Leigh Hunt’s Matilda’s 
Buttons (Lippincott. $1.75) is a de- 
lightful book for little girls—a kind 
of junior Life With Father—and 
Elinore Blaisdell’s amusing draw- 
ings add much to the charm of the 
story. Peachtree Island, by Mildred 
Lawrence (Harcourt. $2.25), is also 
a very pleasant little story for mid- 
dle-aged girls. It is full of the in- 
teresting detail that little girls love 
and is told with spontaneous humor 
and matter-of-factness. 


One or the most beautiful books 
of the year is The Chestry Oak, by 
Kate Seredy (Viking. $2.50). Miss 
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Seredy’s books do not appear so 
often as to dull the edge of a new 
one, and The Chestry Oak is not 
only enriched by her lovely draw- 
ings but distinguished by many pas- 
sages of the kind of prose that won 
the Newbery Medal for The White 
Stag. The story of young Michael 
and the wonderful horse, Midnight, 
is an exciting blend of old Hungary 
and new America. Another delight- 
ful book from the Viking Press is 
The Angels’ Alphabet, written and 
illustrated by Hilda van Stockum, 
who is Mrs. Marlin in private life, 
and whose six children afford her 
plenty of copy for her interesting 
books. The Angels’ Alphabet ($1.50) 
would be a perfect Christmas gift 
for children up to ten. 

Viking offers another especially 
attractive book in Rumer Godden’s 
The Dolls’ House ($2.50). This is a 
very wise and understanding book 
as well as a charming one. Girls 
long past the doll age will like this 
one. It is a good book for them to 
own and for their mothers to read. 


We, there are the books all 
ready and waiting, but are your 
children ready to make good use of 
them? Do you really know how 
well your children read? Do you 
ever hear them read? Do you read 
with them? Practice is what they 
need. In order to build good 
bridges, children must have their 
tools—and those bridges are impor- 
tant, because nothing in this world 
is strange to a child if to it he can 
build a bridge of books. 





Letter To A Busy Man 


Dear HvuGH: 

Just before leaving here on Sun- 
day, you said to me that your chief 
religious difficulties had _ boiled 
down to two questions: Does the 
God in whom Catholics believe real- 
ly exist?; and, Is the Catholic 
Church His authorized representa- 
tive? I was encouraged by this; 
and I began at once to think of 
many books on those two questions 
that I might give you to read. But 
then you added that you had not 
the time to study these matters thor- 
oughly and that you would give 
anything in the world if you could 
find a brief outline of reasons which 
persuade ordinary individuals like 
yourself to become members of the 
Catholic Church. Having thought 
over what you said, I decided to 
write you a long letter. Here it is. 
In it I have limited myself to the 
two questions you have picked out 
as most important; and I have 
tried to treat them very simply— 
just touching the high spots. 

To begin with, however, I wish 
to present a couple of preliminary 
considerations. The first is that, 
when we are trying to find out if 
God founded the Catholic Church, 
we do not look for the same kind of 
proof that we require when solving 
a mathematical problem or when 
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conducting a chemical experiment. 
We are satisfied with what we call 
“reasonable certainty”—the kind of 
certainty we have when we cross an 
automobile highway or when we eat 
what is set before us at the family 
table. 

On these occasions we are con- 
tent to have “reasonable” assurance. 
We do not delay indefinitely, while 
waiting for proof that we cannot 
possibly be run over by a drunken 
driver or poisoned by impure food. 
If we were to wait for mathematical 
demonstration that each step and 
each act will be free from all dan- 
ger, we should quite properly be 
classified as abnormal persons and 
we might easily involve ourselves 
in all sorts of disasters. A man does 
not conduct a survey of all the dis- 
tinguished surgeons in the world, 
nor even of those in his own na- 
tion, before choosing the doctor to 
perform a major operation upon 
himself or upon a person near and 
dear to him. 


T uz SECOND point I wish you to 
consider is this, that in these ques- 
tions a man has to choose between 
one side and the other. There is 
no middle course, no third alterna- 
tive. It is like the situation in 
which we find ourselves, when we 
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have received an invitation or a 
summons. If we remain passive be- 
cause we have not yet decided what 
to do, we commit ourselves to an 
equivalent refusal. 

It is plain, therefore, that in this 
matter of religious decision one can- 
not postpone indefinitely, one can- 
not keep on drifting. You accept, 
or you do not accept; you submit, 
or you do not submit. You are 
bound to use all the resources that 
are reasonably available and then 
to make an honest decision, so that, 
whether your conclusion is affirma- 
tive or negative, you will be able to 
say, “This is the truth, as near as I 
can find it.” If you decide that the 
Church is true, then you should at 
once apply for instruction and ad- 
mission. Full certainty will come 
with the gift of faith. 


1. 
Does Gop Exist? 


| once heard a clearheaded person 
make the statement: “A man can 
hardly deny the existence of God, if 
he recalls this basic truth, obvious 
to every unspoiled intelligence: You 
cannot get something from noth- 
ing.” 

See what this basic truth implies. 
Knowing that the universe exists, I 
deduce the pre-existence of a source 
from which it came. Obviously, as 
I go back and back, I inevitably ar- 
rive at a First Cause, which is itself 
uncaused. This First Cause must 
be eternal, since there was nothing 
from which it could come. This 
First Cause of everything must be 
infinite, since there is nothing else 
to limit it. We arrive, then, at an 
eternal Being, possessing equiva- 
lently all the perfections that can 
ever exist — including intelligence, 
goodness, beauty, truth, personality. 
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It is this Being whom we call God. 
Hugh, do you not see that, since 
“something cannot have its source 
in nothing,” you must either accept 
the view |] have just outlined, or else 
you must present another theory 
which is equally reasonable. If you 
have such a theory, what is it? If 
you have not, then I recommend 
mine. 

Let us go on to another basic 
fact. You, like every man, have a 
deep instinct, an inborn desire, to 
know truth, to behold beauty, to 
possess goodness. Common human 
experience confirms what St. Augus- 
tine wrote fifteen centuries ago, that 
your restless soul will never be at 
peace until you attain the posses- 
sion of truth and beauty and good- 
ness; and you must possess these 
in a degree which is satisfying and 
forever. To live with the prospect 
of eventually attaining the fulfill- 
ment of our human aspirations is 
to be adjusted to life. To live with- 
out any such prospect is to pass 
one’s days on the brink of despair. 

The contrast between these two 
attitudes helps to explain the peace- 
ful joy which is characteristic of 
the Catholic saint and also the de- 
pression and melancholy which so 
often drive unbelieving men to self- 
destruction. When a questioner 
asks for my solution of the riddle 
of man’s universal, irresistible, and 
yet in this life necessarily unsatis- 
fied longings, I answer: “Man’s as- 
pirations will be completely satis- 
fied when he is united at last with 
God.” What do you answer? 


Ox MORE basic truth. Every nor- 
mal human being knows that there 
is a difference between right and 
wrong and that we are under an 
obligation to do right — whatever 


right may be. Our sense of the dif- 
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ference between right and wrong 
and of an obligation to do right is 
innate, universal—quite independ- 
ent of our knowledge of the particu- 
lar duties imposed by the moral law. 
Moreover, although it is not possible 
to secure universal agreement about 
the precise details of the moral code, 
yet there are certain elementary 
convictions which all normal per- 
sons share. Everyone, for example, 
holds that it is wrong to torture a 
child for the mere pleasure of so 
doing. The moral sense of which 
we are speaking is something 
unique. It is essentially distinct 
from our sense of expediency. 

It is an inescapable conviction 
that men are under an obligation to 
do right, even when a bad action 
would remain unknown to all other 
persons and even when a good 
action would be neither materially 
nor socially profitable. In a word, 
we recognize that we are not “mor- 
ally” free to do whatever we wish 
to do. Now the only logical ex- 
planation for the existence of this 
sense and the only adequate mo- 
tive for obeying it, is the belief that 
God speaks to us through con- 
science and that we are bound to 
obey Him. 

If you can find another equally 
adequate explanation for the essen- 
tial difference between morality and 
immorality, I wish you would tell 
me what it is. Think this point over 
carefully, Hugh: some day your son 
may startle you with the challeng- 
ing question, “Why should I be 
moral?” What will you answer? 
Will you tell him merely that im- 
moral conduct, if and when exposed, 
may prove costly. This reduces 
morality to expediency. Moreover 
in honesty you should add that 
wickedness often seems to go un- 
punished in this life. 


Il. 


Is THE CHURCH Gop’s 
REPRESENTATIVE? 


No MATTER what favorable or un- 
favorable judgments observers may 
pass on the Catholic Church, they 
agree that her influence on men 
forms a phenomenon unique in hu- 
man experience. Her extraordinary 
career has been described by many 
a writer; and numerous observers 
have echoed Macaulay’s verdict: 
“There is not, and there never was 
on this earth a work of human pol- 
icy so well deserving of examina- 
tion as the Roman Catholic Church.” 
I hope you will realize that I am 
indulging in no flight of fancy when 
I say deliberately that of all men 
the Catholic is the one person who 
can face the whole of reality, past, 
present and to come, visible and in- 
visible, natural and supernatural, 
and always take a reasonable atti- 
tude. 

From the Church he learns the 
answer to every question that needs 
to be answered; and these answers 
never contradict one another. A 
life lived in conformity with what 
the Church proposes for belief and 
for conduct will be a fundamental- 
ly happy life. Catholic ideals, re- 
duced to practice, have created 
countless types of holiness during 
every generation, from the age of 
the martyrs down to our own day. 
Every class, every race is represent- 
ed; and heroes appear as frequently 
as scholars in the glorious proces- 
sion. I do not deny that there ate 
heroes and intellectuals outside the 
Church. But I do affirm that no 
other theory of life, no other “world 
view” is supported by anything like 
the galaxy of Catholic saints and 
scholars who rank so high in no- 
bility of character and greatness of 
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intellect. Can you think of any 
other theory supported by a similar 
array? 


I. 1s surely a weighty testimony 
to the Church’s divine origin that 
the Catholic finds himself in con- 
stant association with saints. True, 
there are also sinners in the house- 
hold of the faith—an encouraging 
fact, by the way, for us weaklings. 
But sinners do not loom so large as 
saints; and they certainly do not 
exercise so much influence. The 
Catholic tradition, with its combi- 
nation of heroic generosity, strict 
self-denial, habitual prayer, has 
been personified down through the 
centuries in a great host of men and 
women—St. Benedict, for example, 
and St. Francis and St. Teresa. 

From childhood, we Catholics be- 
come familiar with these gracious 
and noble figures; we read, or we 
listen to, the story of their kindly 
deeds, their crosses, their tempta- 
tions. We are trained in affection- 
ate reverence for the head of the 
family of saints, Christ’s mother, 
the sinless virgin called by a Protes- 
tant poet, “Our tainted nature’s soli- 
tary boast.” Most of all, we Catho- 
lics are brought into a familiar per- 
sonal relationship with our blessed 
Lord. I once knew a priest, who 
had formerly been a very distin- 
guished Protestant minister, and he 
told me that he was first drawn to 
the Church by the realization that 
Catholics alone were being taught 
to cultivate the proper attitude of 
faith and love toward our Saviour. 
I knew another convert minister, 
Robert Hugh Benson, son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
book, The Friendship of Christ, 
shows what that friendship meant 
to him and what it can mean to you 
and me. 


oU SEE, Hugh, the Catholic Church 
believes that Christ came from 
heaven to teach men the way of 
life they must follow, if they are 
to develop their nascent resem- 
blance to God. He must have 
wished His teaching to be accessi- 
ble to future generations. Part of 
the strength of the Church’s claim 
lies in the fact that she exercises 
this function. She actually under- 
takes to interpret the teaching of 
Christ. Where else but to her can 
a man go if, for example, he wishes 
to be told with divine authority the 
significance and the present value 
of the Last Supper, or the law of 
Christ with regard to marriage. The 
Catholic can obtain a definite an- 
swer; and his acceptance of the an- 
swer is made the test of his Church 
membership. 

Outside the Church, there is dif- 
ference and confusion. Does it not 
seem rather absurd to imagine that 
Christ left His teaching to the vaga- 
ries of human history? It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that laws 
and constitutions need courts to in- 
terpret them, if they are not to be- 
get such disunity that eventually 
the authentic tradition will be lost. 
Can individual men like you and 
me and others that we know go to 
the Scriptures and by private judg- 
ment ascertain their true meaning? 
Plainly, no. Yet Christ must have 
foreseen that the lack of a living 
authority would inevitably lead 
to the formation of many new 
Churches—to as many new forms 
of Christianity as individual differ- 
ences might suggest. The Catholic 
answer to the danger of confusion 
is “Ask the Church.” If you know 
a better answer, let me hear it. 

I trust that this outline of what 
can be said on the points you men- 
tioned will meet your present need. 
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Of course I shall gladly supplement 
it, if you so wish. 

With every good wish and bless- 
ing, JOSEPH McSoRLeY. 


P.S.—There is another matter on 
which I would like to add a few 
words. At one point in our conver- 
sation you remarked that, if you 
were a Catholic, you would surely 
have to meet objections which you 
would be unable to answer. I admit 
that often enough even a well in- 
structed Catholic is put in an embar- 
rassing position; but I believe that 
if you follow the few directions I am 
about to give, you will not find the 
situation so difficult as you imagine. 

Usually the Catholic gets into 
trouble in an argument either be- 
cause (a) he has unconsciously al- 
lowed his questioner to make cer- 
tain assumptions which render the 
Catholic side of the argument un- 
tenable or because (b) the discus- 
sion has not been carried on in fair 
and logical fashion. 

Do not then allow a questioner, 
or objector, to assume that there 
is no such thing as the human soul; 
or that conscience is an illusion; or 
that the after life is a myth. These 
are not legitimate or reasonable as- 
sumptions; and you should demand 
solid proof of them. 

Do not accept second-hand state- 
ments prefaced with the affirmation 
“Everybody knows.” Insist that 
affirmations shall be supported by 
the kind of evidence that would be 
admitted in a court of law or a seri- 
ous debate, or would be accepted 
by a reputable editor. 
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Make sure that in a discussion 
both sides are talking about the 
same thing; that they stick to the 
point; and that no unwarrantable 
illogical deductions pass unchal- 
lenged. You have a great advan- 
tage of position, if you will only 
maintain it. For, what you are 
mainly concerned to defend is the 
belief that Christ came from heaven 
to teach men a way of life; that He 
founded a Church to preserve His 
teaching undistorted for future gen- 
erations; and that His Church is 
the Catholic Church. Most of the 
criticisms and objections you will 
be called upon to meet will not bear 
upon this issue at all.* 


Wuex it is a matter of providing 
sincere questioners with informa- 
tion, be ready to tell where to find 
it, if you have not the answer ready. 
Brief replies to most of the ques- 
tions you will be asked are con- 
tained in Father Conway’s Question 
Box; and, if the questioner desires 
fuller information, he can consult 
Father Conway’s List of Twelve 
Thousand Recommended Books and 
Pamphlets. Then again, question- 
ers may be referred to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, or to the nearest 
priest, or to a Catholic magazine or 
newspaper or Information Center. 
J. McS. 


1 The type of reply (or method) suggested 
above is not very different from the technique 
employed by a man who called it the “Collo- 
quial Apologetic.” He summed up his ap- 
proach in five words: “Says you! So what? 
Listen !”—in the first phrase insisting on the 
need of proof; in the second, challenging 
illogical deductions; and in the third, intro- 
ducing the “galaxy argument” mentioned above 


Father McSorley is the First Consultor of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, Author of An Outline History of the 
Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 





Christ in a Sack 


By FREDERICK G. J. STEIN 


HE WAS squatting on an empty 

oil drum by the side of a road 
in the war desolate Manchurian 
cold. Her bony legs were fallen 
wide apart so that the bare soles 
were off the frozen ground propped 
on their sides. The thing she wore 
was no longer a dress. It was a rag 
that she clutched tightly around her 
with her right hand, leathery and 
devoid of any appearance of flesh. 
Her left hand hung limply across 
her lap. The head lay fallen in over 
a shriveled breast almost entirely 
exposed. 

The sunlight, unreal, almost 
meaningless, served only as some 
sort of eerie stage light. The air 
remained cold, unchanged by its 
rays. 

The figure huddled over itself was 
old. But it was more. It looked 
ageless, as though age had no mean- 
ing for it. In appearance it was a 
woman, but for it, sex was only a 
babbled distinction. 

On the road itself, the living were 
still moving. Pulling little carts. 
Great bundles on narrow shoulders. 
Bicycle wheels turning, moving 
their passengers along. Hands tug- 
ging children. 

The scene looked like an old 
newsreel, the characters rollicking 
into the camera’s view, passing 


away. Where from .. . where to 
... why seemed unimportant. Their 
answers would tell nothing. They 
were moving. That was all. 

All morning they moved. All 
morning the figure sat humped by 
the side of the road. It was motion- 
less. It might be dead. But to the 
moving living, it was like some in- 
animate thing, like a rock or an old 
oil drum. 


; noon, a figure came up the 
road in the distance, something 
strange about it, the way it walked. 
Different from the rest. The clothes 
were dark from the waist down. 
He, it was a he, was wearing what 
looked like a jacket or a short coat. 

Close now, the clothes were black, 
the jacket, a U. S. Army castaway 
mackinaw, the shoes GI, his hat a 
dark gray furred cap. Evidently 
an American. The open collar of 
the jacket revealed a stretch of 
white fitted close around his neck. 
A priest. 

He jogged along. What looked 





Frederick G. J. Stein spent some two years 
as news chief and assistant to the Public 
Relations director in the armed forces. He 
is a newspaper man working on the New 
York World-Telegram and the Wall Street 
Journal and is at present associated with 
The Christophers. 
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like a duffle bag was filled with 
something and slung over his back. 
His strangeness was apparent to the 
other living on the road. They 
peered at him as they passed, glanc- 
ing back, pulling the children, curi- 
ous. The priest smiled feebly at 
them as though he had walked out 
into the middle of a play they were 
rehearsing. 

The ageless thing hunched by the 
side of the road caught his eye. He 
had almost passed it. He turned to 
look at it full as though wondering 
what it was, as though the eye and 
the brain had not yet registered this 
amorphous figure for what it really 
was and he waited for the connec- 
tion to be made. 

When it came, his body straight- 
ened up, the bundle on his back 
slipped to the road, lay there. He 
stepped over to the figure and went 
down on one knee before it. 

He made motions as though try- 
ing to coax it to life. He held a 
wrist feeling for pulse throb, moved 
the crystal of his watch to her 
mouth for a second, looked at it. 

He left the huddled figure, went 
back to the road and grabbed a 
passer-by by the arm, shouted 
something in a tongue that lighted 
recognition in the face of the trav- 
eler and together they went back to 
the woman. 

Together they lifted the figure 
dry-bone light and carted it off down 
the road in the direction which 
showed a building two hundred 
yards away. They carried the fig- 
ure to the door that opened off the 
road. The priest first. He raised 
his leg, shoved it at the closed door 
which sprang open, banged against 
a wall joist. At the shout of some- 
thing, a small man appeared, looked 
at the living, glanced at the body 
heap still in the men’s arms. 


URRIED exchanges, shouts, grim- 

aces, a shrug. The little man 
turned. The men followed carry- 
ing their bundle. Into a dark room, 
over toward a darker wall they car- 
ried it, laid it on a cot of strewn 
straw covered with rags. 

The priest turned to the little man, 
the owner of the building which in 
a peacetime sometime had been an 
inn. The priest asked for hot tea, 
something to make a mush out of, 
some blankets. The little man hesi- 
tated. The priest stuck a hand in 
his pocket, pulled out some paper. 
The little man left. 

Through the afternoon, the priest 
huddled over the woman. The man 
who had helped carry her stayed. 
He gave no reason. There might 
not have been any. Like standing 
there instead of walking the road. 

Toward nightfall, the woman 
moved her mouth... a grunt, not 
human, just a sound made by a 
mechanism of flaps, pipe and bel- 
lows. Her eyes opened, wandered 
dazedly over the room, over the 
faces bent over her, settled on the 
ceiling beyond their heads. 

More time. She looked at the 
heads again. Her sunken orbs glint- 
ed expression. It may have been 
puzzlement. The eyes looked at the 
room again, at the heads, the room, 
the faces. Her mouth opened, 
moved, closed, opened. The breath 
labored out, unformed. Then slow- 
ly: “Wh... Where... ?” 

The priest spoke immediately so 
as to stop her talk and save her 
strength. “In an inn. We found 
you outside on the road... . Try 
some hot tea.” He raised her thin 
body, held a steaming mug near her 
shrunken mouth. Her teeth clamped 
on the rim, tilted the cup to bring 
the liquid down through the teeth 
into her mouth cavity. 





Her jaw released its teeth-hold as 
the tea rushed too fast, choking her. 
She tried again, but her strength 
gave out after a few sips and she 
closed her eyes. The head fell back 
over the shoulders. The priest low- 
ered the form to the bed. 


Tue WOMAN opened her eyes once 
more, looked at the priest, asked 
hoarsely who he was, who sent him. 
He rose to silence her, thought bet- 
ter of it and dropped down again. 
The woman forced her words. 

“Why did you bother ... no one 
. .. it is no matter for the old like 
She ad” 

“I...,” the priest stopped, looked 
about at the innkeeper and traveler, 
turned to the woman again. “We 
brought you in... you see... the 
same God that made you made me. 
He is my Father, your Father. He 
has told us to go and help all... 


the poor, the sick, hungry... all.” 

The woman turned to the wall, 
slowly rounded, faced the priest. 
“It is a good thought,” she whis- 


pered. “Where did you hear this 
. ». in China? Was it a Chinese 
who told you this?” 

He didn’t answer directly. “This 
God, our Father, sent His Son, a 
God-man, to us many miles west of 
here to help us. He spent all His 
life helping poor people, crippled 
and sick people. He told us, His 
followers to go all over the world 
and help everybody. That is why 
I am here now.” 

The old woman stared. “What a 
wonderfu ...” A fit of coughing 
struck her. Her body lay writhing 
under the eruptions. It seemed the 
lungs would collapse from strain, 
refuse to pull in air and she would 
choke. But she won. She tried to 
talk again. The priest put his hand 
partly over her mouth to quiet her. 
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But she turned from under it to the 
wall, then faced him again. 


‘“ 

T ms Gop-MAN ...” she hesitated, 
the word had a new sound for her. 
“This God-man is a wonderful per- 
son. We have much need of Him. 
You have seen what many have 
done to us. I am glad He has sent 
you. Will He come too?” 

“No, I am sorry . . . He will not 
come. He is gone from this earth 
now. His followers carry out His 
work.” 

“I would like to . . . have met 
Him ... that is too bad. Has He 
been dead long?” The woman 
coughed again for a few moments. 
It stopped quickly and she asked 
again. 

“Has He been dead long... you 
came right away?” Her breath was 
labored. The priest wanted to still 
her. It was apparent now that she 
could not live long. He seemed to 
be deciding whether to answer; de- 
cided, he bent closer. 

“Yes, ... He went away a long 
time ago. It is now almost two 
thousand years... .” 

He stopped as he found the wom- 
an staring at him, her eyes opening 
wide. Her mouth broke at the lips. 
The words were hoarse, low: 

“Two thousand years .. . two 
thousand ... and you .. . you come 
now. ...” The mouth twisted up- 
wards into a tightened grin. A 
cackle pushed its way out. Then 
laughter. Shuddering, convulsive 
laughter. It roared louder, unhe- 
lievably louder. The priest held her 
by the shoulders, tried to keep her 
still. 

The laugh broke suddenly into a 
choking cough, heavy strained 
cough tearing at her. . . . Suddenly 
the head snapped forward, the blood 
spurted out at the priest bending 
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low over her. He veered round, 
shouted for a cloth, a rag. The two 
other men, frightened, darted from 
the room. 

In a few moments, it was over. 
The bony body took on the inani- 
mateness that it had before as it 
squatted on the oil drum by the side 
of the road. Blood had spurted over 
her body, over the priest still hold- 
ing the lifeless corpse. He drew his 
hands slowly away. Reached to- 
ward a crude table for a water jar 
... took a vial from his pocket. 

When the other men, fear going 
down before curiosity, came back, 
they saw the priest standing before 
the dead woman, his arm moving 
slowly down, across. 

When he finished, he pulled a 
large rag from the bed under -her 
body and laid it over her. He 
turned to the men fascinated by the 
scene, focused on the innkeeper. 
“Leave her here tonight. I’ll bury 
her in the morning.” The innkeep- 
er, about to protest, stopped. The 
priest walked out into the air and 
leaned against the side of the inn. 
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E LOOKED down at the road in the 

dusk. The day seemed whirled, 
dreamlike. His eyes scanned the 
dirt stretch easily as if familiar. It 
was. It was the road as it lay in 
Virginia between Petersburg and 
Dunwoodie; it was a _ wintering 
winding in Jersey. It was the bar- 
ren ribbon that went out from 
Aguila in New Mexico. 

It was all these. And for the mo- 
ment it seemed to him that he was 
all the world’s priests and poets, 
bakers and bricklayers, bankers and 
housewives and civil clerks. And 
the woman lay by the side of the 
road waiting everywhere squatting 
hunched over herself while he car- 
ried Christ in a sack. 

It was this driving fevered feel- 
ing rising up within him. He 
clenched his teeth. . . . “Oh God!” 

. and rammed his fist into the 
side of the inn. 

It came away, scraped and bleed- 
ing and he looked down at it as 
though it were not his, as though it 
were only something by the side of 
the road and went back into the inn. 


es 


| — will be spent to build great temples of peace which by no flight 
of the imagination can suggest the hopes that would be reflected by a 
modest inn and the stable of Bethlehem. No donkey will transport any- 
body to these parts... the peacemakers will go to and fro in costly limou- 


sines over the most modern approaches. 


Humility will be hard to locate. 


But everybody wishes it well and will wish that the ground-breaking may 
reflect the hopes of mankind. We suggest somewhere on the premises the 
setting aside of a small retreat with a replica of a mother and babe in a 
manger to keep alive thoughts of the Prince of Peace and to stir the heart 


to memories of “Holy Night.” 


—H. 1. Phillips. 





Robert Frost: The Old And The New 


By AIMEE MARDENBOROUGH 








HE CASE of 
Robert Frost’s 
literary develop- 
ment is a strange 





A study in the ugly degeneration 
of great poetic genius. 


life. Although 
the subject of 
his verse was na- 
tive to the New 





one, for it does 

not fit into any conventional pat- 
tern, nor can it be easily explained 
as a normal emergence of poetic 
genius. The amazing thing about 
Robert Frost is that he was a but- 
terfly before he became a cocoon, 
finally disguising his intellectual 
beauty behind a wall of bitterness, 
sarcasm and disillusionment. Thus 
the general cycle has been reversed; 
the promise has been fulfilled and 
finally debased. 

In many respects Frost’s poetry 
has been autobiographical, for it 
expresses his state of mind at vari- 
ous periods of his life. It is also 
localized, but only in the sense that 
its locale is rural New England with 
all its beauty and loneliness and 
sense of tragedy. The poet, in his 
earlier works, was too great an ar- 
tist to allow himself to be bounded 
by narrow confines, to be the slave 
of personal prejudices. His strokes 
were broad and his canvas mirrored 


England coun- 
tryside, one felt instinctively (al- 
though poetry should not be judged 
altogether on an emotional basis), 
that he had lived up to Arthur 
Machen’s almost classic definition 
of great literature which included 
“the expression of the eternal things 
that are in man.” 

One sensed in Frost’s work a cer- 
tain kinship with Wordsworth, 
reminiscent of that poetic genius 
which is able to read into a single 
phenomenon of Nature “the still, 
sad music of humanity.” Frost’s 
genius had its birth in a cloud of 
mature beauty. There was no grad- 
ual ascent to the summit, but after 
many wanderings on the mountain- 
top, it is beginning to descend on 
the leeward side. 


Hi: EARLIEST poems, published in 
1913 under the title, A Boy’s Will, 
were truly beautiful lyrics. They 
gave glimpses of the young, sensi- 
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tive poet, in love with Nature in all 
her aspects. The lover was impul- 
sive then, daring to give freely of 
his love, for he was filled with it to 
overflowing. 

It was in England where Frost’s 
poetry was first recognized as hold- 
ing some promise, and back in 
America where the cautious pub- 
lishers had refused him immediate 
recognition, that he was subsequent- 
ly hailed by critics as joyously as 
are the first signs of Spring. For 
indeed those poems had a Spring- 
like quality. The poet’s style was 
fresh and optimistic and possessed 
of a certain spirituality which is the 
very essence of greatness. 

This is not to attribute to his 
poetry an ethereal quality, for it was 
far removed from that. His was 
rather a two-fisted approach to 
mundane affairs, clothed with a 
lyrical beauty and imbued with 
quiet philosophic musings. Even 
in his earliest poems, such as “A 
Prayer in Spring,” Frost reelized, 
not in despair, but rather in the op- 
timistic yearning of youth, that time 
passes and beauty fades: 

Oh, give us pleasure in the flowers 

today; 

And give us not to think so far away 

ag uncertain harvest, keep us 

ere 


All simply in the springing of the 
year. 


Still, such simplicity and lyrical 
spontaneity are not altogether typi- 
cal of Frost. He must saunter 
around the New England country- 
side, peering into cheerless homes, 
watching the tragic faces of the 
occupants, looking beneath to the 
tragedy in their hearts. He must 
attach philosophic significance to a 
bewildered butterfly, a young colt, 
a bunch of wild grapes. He must 
bore through to the core of the mat- 
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ter, like any ambitious apple-worm, 
whether the journey takes seven or 
seven-score lines. Like the people 
about whom he wrote, he was in no 
hurry to get where he was going. 
The “uncertain harvest” will be 
taken care of, provided the indi- 
vidual is concerned with the affairs 
of the present. 


T we SIMPLICITY with which he had 
clothed his most profound thoughts 
was often misleading, for it was this 
very lack of obscurity which wrung 
the heart and effected in the reader 
a feeling of co-authorship with the 
poet. So full of pathos were many 
of his sentiments that he had made 
adequate use of the dramatic in 
much of his poetry. Writing about 
such people as he did, the element 
of natural human speech was im- 
portant. 

Sometimes even more profound 
than Browning in his dramatic 
poems, he had that rare ability to 
sound a human soul to discover 
its depth. This he accomplished 
with admirable expertness in “Home 
Burial,” that minor classic of char- 
acterization. His skill was revealed 
in the fact that, although the hus- 
band and wife could not understand 
each other’s most fundamental 
needs, the reader is allowed to view 
the pageant of two seared hearts, 
and out of a single situation, build 
up an impressive picture of human 
suffering. 


Bor THE butterfly that was Robert 
Frost was not long satisfied with 
his glorious colors sparkling in the 


sunlight. There began to hover 
over his rhythmic flights the search- 
ing wind of restlessness. No longer 
did he behold a buttercup with pure 
ecstatic joy, but rather with a harsh 
cynicism and quizzical irony. The 
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last poem, “Reluctance,” in A Boy’s 
Will hinted at the transformation 
which was slowly beginning to take 
place. 


The heart is still aching to seek 
But the feet question “Whither?” 


The change was not so rapid, 
however, that he could not produce 
some poems alive with a “squirm 
of thought.” His short lyric “Frag- 
mentary Blue,” was one of those 
poems which started the waves of 
suggestion rippling in the mind. 


Why make so much of fragmentary 
blue 

In here and there a bird or butterfly, 

Or flower, or wearing-stone, or open 
eye, 

When heaven presents in sheets the 
solid hue? 


Since earth is earth, perhaps, not 
heaven (as yet)— 

Though some savants make earth in- 
clude the sky; 

And blue so far above us comes so 
high, 

It only gives our wish for blue a 
whet. 


It would indeed be most comfort- 
ing to believe that the mood which 
captured Robert Frost in his un- 
characteristic Masque of Reason 
was a passing thing and not an ele- 
ment in his real nature which has 
been gradually bursting the shell of 
reserve and convention. But as 
early as the New Hampshire poems, 
published in 1915, he gave a clue to 
the increasing tension which has 
narrowed his scope considerably. 
For instance, in “Misgiving,” he 
says: 


I only hope that when I am free 

As they are free to go in quest 

Of the knowledge beyond the bounds 
of life 

It may not seem better to me to rest. 
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And again in “On a Tree Fallen 
Across the Road,” he expressed the 
same restlessness: 


We have it hidden in us to attain, 

Not though we have to seize earth by 
the pole 

And tired of aimless circling in one 
place, 

Steer straight off after something 
into space. 


The quest for Truth continued in 
the latter poems of West-Running 
Brook. But with a matured philo- 
sophical outlook had come a de- 
grading cynicism, until the poet no 
longer felt a sweet security in con- 
templating Nature, and had become 
aware of a vague inadequacy. He 
was also savagely bitter when he 
exclaimed: 


The world has room to make a 
bear feel free; 
The universe seems cramped to you 
and me. 
Man acts more like the poor bear 
in a cage 
That all day fights a nervous, in- 
ward rage. 


The seeker after Truth had gone 
astray. He had taken the road less 
traveled by. To hide his confusion 
he later adopted a certain offhand, 
seemingly casual manner which, 
in spite of his efforts to make it 
seem natural, emphasized his plight 
and detracted noticeably from his 
art. 


I turned to speak with God 
About the world’s despair; 
But to make bad matters worse 
I found God wasn’t there. 


In “Build Soil—A Political Pas- 
toral,” Frost descended to one of 
the lower levels of poetry, his lines, 
except for some rare Frostian 
touches, sounding as if they were 
written for a political rally. No 
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more were trees and brooks the sub- 
ject of his poetry. He was content 
with sensuality and took pleasure in 
deriding all tradition and conven- 
tion, contending that “the ground- 
work of all faith is human woe” 
and since there’s nothing but injus- 
tice to be had . . . the lesson for to- 
day is how to be unhappy yet po- 
lite.” 

One finds it difficult to relate the 
author of such a lyrical gem as 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” with the man who could 
write 


We're either nothing or a God’s re- 
gret 


And again: 


We dance around in a ring and sup- 
pose 

But the Secret sits in the middle and 
knows. 


Lovers of good poetry enjoyed in 
Robert Frost’s earlier poems a fresh 
beauty, a passionate restraint and 
an eager joy in living. Nevertheless, 
some stickler may argue that his 
later poetry is just as great from an 
artistic standpoint and should not 
be condemned simply because the 
poet has become justifiably bitter in 
a troubled world. But such are the 
limits of art that a mere expression 
of relative value fails as true poetic 
expression. Granted that Mr. Frost 
has matured in style and subtle hu- 
mor, his subject matter has shown 
a marked deterioration. Consider 
as an example of this downward 
trend “The Subverted Flower,” an 
orgy of nauseating libido, a graphic 
picture of purely physical passion 
which certainly leaves nothing to 
the imagination. If exasperating 
suggestion is art, then Mr. Frost is 
quite the artist in such lines as 


She dared not stir a foot 

Lest movement should provoke 
The demon of pursuit 

That slumbers in a brute. 


And in the conclusion of the 
poem, after the horrible realization 
has dawned upon the young girl 


Her mother wiped the foam 

From her chin, picked up her 
comb 

And drew her backward home. 


Whether or not this poem is 
hailed as a mark of Frost’s maturity 
by our more sophisticated brethren, 
it reeks of the abandoned cellar- 
hole, and the reader longs for the 
scent of the clear fresh air that 
blows through the earlier poems. 

In an unusual dramatic poem 
called The Masque of Reason 
(1945), the new Robert Frost makes 
a complete appearance. We find 
him still quick-witted, humorous 
and surprising in his resourceful- 
ness, but 


... sick of the whole artificial puzzle. 


In his attempt at cogency, he ap- 
plies his instinctive humor to a situ- 
ation which, though ingenious, is 
blatantly blasphemous. The setting 
is a desert where Job and his wife 
suddenly see God appear out of a 
burning bush in a strange light. The 
poem concerns the conversation 
which takes place, Job demanding. 
to know the reason, after all these 
years, for the suffering he had en- 
dured. And to satisfy his curiosity, 
God replies with typical Frostian 
wit: 

It had to be at somebody’s expense. 

Society can never think things out; 


It has to see them acted out by 
actors, 

Devoted actors at a sacrifice— 

The ablest actor I can lay my hands 
on. 

Is that your answer? 
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T SEEMS a shame that with such a 
wealth of background material, 
Frost should stoop to a ridiculous 
expression of sarcastic irreverence. 
He has overshot the boundary of art 
and in so doing has placed himself 
in the realm of the absurd. 

When again ‘in a recent volume, 
Steeple Bush (1947), the poet seem- 
ingly reverted, after a fashion, to his 
old familiar themes, it was with joy 
that his readers welcomed back the 
prodigal who had seen the error of 
his ways and now had “the great- 
ness to refrain.” But even in these 
poems there appeared a multitude 
of unpoetic elements. 

Finally, in the playlet, A Masque 
of Mercy (1947), the poet boldly 
stooped to satiric irony. To call the 


work clever would be to give it the 
utmost praise. But cleverness is 
not an indispensable element in art. 
Here Frost is pathetically obvious 
in his message, as when he refers to 
the Sermon on the Mount as “the 
same old nothing” and “a beautiful 
impossibility.” 

The transformation, then seems 
complete. Chafing under his self- 
imposed blindness, the new Robert 
Frost regards the world as a dark 
and lonely place. Faced with that 
distinctively poetic gift, a glimpse 
of the knowledge that lies beyond 
the bounds of life, it had seemed 
better to him to rest. To the critic 
has been the painful task of record- 
ing the deterioration of a promise 
already fulfilled. 
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Norame will save our time except a reawakened sense of individual 
responsibility. It is sicker than most because that sense has dwindled, 
as its place has been taken by faith in collective solutions of one kind 
or another. And the only writers who have anything to say to us now 
are those who keep that realization at the heart of what they write. 
—J. Donald Adams. 
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Cumarusnt is still living, and this is because of its spiritual vitality. 
The mere fact that its critics are always putting it upon its trial is a 
presumptive proof of that vitality, since no man puts the dead upon 
trial; no hornet stings a corpse. 


—Imaal. 
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European Review 


Govier Russia will not be dissatisfied 
so long as the first attention of the 
statesmen of the world is concentrated 
on what is happening within the 
Chaillot Palace, and is thus distracted 
from what is happening outside it in 
Paris itself and in the rest of France. 

Those who have made a sufficient 
study of the Communist technique— 
especially those who have known it 
from the inside —understand well 
enough that war, in the classical sense, 
is not on the Soviet agenda. War for 
the Russians would be disastrous—dis- 
astrous, not necessarily militarily 
(that no man can tell), but commu- 
nistically. War would lower the Iron 
Curtain, the first purpose of which is 
not to keep the Western people out of 
Russia, but to keep the Russians out 
of the civilized world. 

The Soviet technique is to take every 
possible measure to isolate those who 
come under Communist sway, and then 
condition them by every resource of 
propaganda and terror to become good 
Communists. If they will never be- 
come good Communists, their children 
at least, it is hoped, will. Soviet Rus- 
sia endangered this long-term plan to- 
ward the end of the war when vast 
numbers of Russian soldiers occupied 
parts of Europe. In doing so, they got 
Russia hated—and this remains one of 
the important factors operating against 
a fuller Communist success even now 
—and they got to hate Russia. They 
had to be called back as soon as pos- 
sible, and reindoctrinated, with special 
measures, in the way of Soviet life. 

It is therefore most unlikely that 
Soviet Russia will choose to fight a war 
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necessitating the occupation by mil- 
lions of Russian soldiers of Western 
Europe. The Iron Curtain is not lift- 
ed; it is slowly moved forward accord- 
ing to successes obtained in a very dif- 
ferent type of warfare, the type that 
Communists thoroughly understand. 
This is the class or social war, fought 
by Fifth Columns, with the object of 
causing disintegration within enemy 
countries, and thus making any mili- 
tary war against them unnecessary. 

That is why it is, at the time of writ- 
ing, much more important to keep one’s 
eyes on the news from France or Italy 
than on the news from Berlin or from 
the Chaillot Palace of the United Na- 
tions. 


W un M. Jules Moch disclosed the 
other day the specific orders, backed 
with money, received from the Comin- 
tern by the French Communists—or- 
ders to commit sabotage by coal and 
other strikes at this particular time—I 
asked my colleague, Mr. Douglas Hyde, 
recently News-Editor of the London 
Daily Worker, to write an article on 
the startling disclosures. He seemed 
quite surprised. ‘“What’s all the ex- 
citement?” he said. I explained. “I'll 
do it, certainly,” he said, “but it 
seemed to me so typical and stale an 
example of Communist methods that 
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when I read about it, I couldn’t think 
why so much fuss was being made.” 
Douglas Hyde was of course right. As 
he knows well enough, there’s nothing 
new about it. What is new is that it 
has taken a Russian victory over half 
Europe, with the direct threat of much 
more to come, to persuade the demo- 
cratic statesmen of the West to reveal 
the truth. 

Anyhow, the truth is that Soviet Rus- 
sia is fighting hard, according to her 
own rules of warfare, on the French 
front, while the statesmen are busily 
engaged in making denunciatory 
speeches around Louis Quinze tables 
very much as a man whistles to keep 
up his own courage. They would be 
better engaged in studying the reasons 
why France is the soft spot in the 
Western defense line—or rather one 
of two, three, four soft spots, such as 
disarmed Italy, insulted Spain, de- 
feated Germany. 


I. 1s by no means easy to find any 
one fundamental cause of the long- 
enduring weakness of France. Cer- 
tainly you will not find any satisfac- 
tory explanation in the newspapers 
and the books. My own view is that 
you must go back a long way and dig 
very deep. My own view, which can- 
not be argued in these pages, is that 
France is a classic example of the say- 
ing corruptio optimi pessima. I do 
not forget that France was once proud 
of the title, “Eldest Daughter of the 
Church,” and that the brilliant intelli- 
gence of her sons made her the center 
and arbiter of European culture at 
its best. When those sons revolted 
against this magnificent heritage they 
set in train the selfishness, narrowness, 
jobbery, corruption which destroyed 
the Third Republic and is today once 
again eating into what everyone in 
France had hoped to be a renewed 
glory inspired by the Resistance. 
Actually, France Aas risen from the 
depths touched under the Third Re- 
public, and in an odd, paradoxical 
way, it is this rise which in part ac- 
counts for the present weakness. For 
example, a notable Catholic renewal, 
both in the realm of ideas and of ac- 
tion, has for some years been a fea- 
ture of France. This revival has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in developing 
the peculiarly intimate and charitable 
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relations between many Catholics and 
many Communists. Parallel move- 
ments of cultural and social renewal 
were stimulated during the period of 
the Resistance, and through all this 
was generated the close and construc- 
tive kinship of ideal between all who 
looked for a new spirit in France. 

But the political deadweight from 
the past and the loss of civic sense 
among the majority of Frenchmen, 
brought up to look upon French gov- 
ernments as despicable necessities, 
could not be affected in time by the 
new spirit. Hence the strange dual- 
ism in France today, noticed by every 
intelligent visitor. Political and pub- 
lic life, with its ever wider reach over 
economics and social order, seems to 
be totally cut off from the France of 
the spirit and the mind. It is a situa- 
tion which the Communists are the 
first to exploit. They have not scru- 
pled to exploit the Catholic and other 
intelligentsia which tried so hard to 
come to terms with them, and, of 
course, they are past masters in ex- 
ploiting the continuing disillusion with 
political life of the average citizen and 
worker. They can even exploit the 
failure of the post-war nationalization 
experiments which have simply passed 
on to France’s industrial life the cor- 
ruption and jobbery so long associated 
with her political life. Meanwhile the 
best of France remains on the side- 
lines, anxious but impotent. 


Oxy so can the present incredible 
situation be explained. France, tradi- 
tionally and even before the war, so 
proud of the patrie, so jealously vigi- 
lant in the face of an enemy, so quick 
to sum up the real dangers of any situ- 
ation, today tolerates an immense Fifth 
Column with a veritable stranglehold 
over her industrial relations, and can- 
not think of any better answer than the 
occasional defiance of the enemy by 
a tactless and narrow-minded General 
with no proper political organization 
behind him, no intelligible program, no 
positive appeal. General de Gaulle 
may not wish to be a dictator, but if he 
is thrust into power he will have no 
choice since the soul of France has 
been separated from the body-politic. 
So far as anyone can see, de Gaulle is 
not the man to accomplish the miracle 
of reuniting them. 
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The situation therefore is one of mor- 
tal danger, not only to France, but to 
all Europe, including Great Britain, 
and in the end to America. So long 
as the Soviet feels certain that France, 
geographically uniquely placed and 
still in a way the key country of Eu- 
rope from the cultural point of view, 
can be kept in a political, industrial 
and economic ferment through her 
agents, there is little chance of the 
Soviet’s giving way on the interna- 
tional front. She shrewdly judges that 
France can jeopardize the great ex- 
periment of European Recovery under 
the Marshall Plan—as France is al- 
ready doing—and if that plan does 
indeed fail then Europe is hers for the 
asking. 


I AM at the moment reading the fasci- 
nating pages of the Harry L. Hopkins 
Papers with their enlightening account 
of the battle between the Isolationists 
and the Interventionists in the early 
stages of the last war. As I read, I 
cannot help feeling that what was 
proved true in regard to the Nazis then 
is even more true in regard to the Com- 
munists now. If France lets down the 
European front—or is allowed to let 
it down—then the showdown between 
Communism and America is absolute- 
ly inevitable. The danger, as I see it, 
is not that France will not in the end 
show a spirit of resistance, but that 
the best in France will wake up too 
late. 

Maybe, it is too late already, for 
France is economically in a very bad 
way, and it is hard to see how the 
Communists, still successfully exploit- 
ing the increasing grievances of the 
workers and the lower middle classes, 
can ever be controlled without resort 
to civil war—a remedy almost worse 
than the disease. 


Te analysis would, I think, agree 
in principle with the very shrewd 
views of a French observer with whom 
I talked at some length recently. This 
was the Comte de Paris who is, of 
course, the Pretender to the throne of 


France. Americans, I know, do not 
take kindly to monarchical aspirants, 
but in this case they need not be wor- 
ried. There has been no French king 
for a hundred years (though there 
very nearly was one after the Franco- 
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Prussian War in 1871), and the chances 
of a restoration are probably negligible. 
But the Comte de Paris is no ordinary 
Prince. 

To begin with, he has been through- 
out his life in opposition to the great 
majority of his followers. Before the 
war, he published a paper, called Cour- 
rier Royal, which used to make the old 
French duchesses livid. By them the 
Comte was considered a “pink,” if not 
a “red,” because he advocated a thor- 
oughgoing democracy with all kinds 
of courageous and radical social re- 
forms, and he competed with the 
fiercest of the socialists in denouncing 
the power of the “two hundred fami- 
lies,” i.e., the industrial and financial 
magnates who were said to have 
France in their hands. 

This political platform was not of 
course inconsistent with the monarch- 
ical cause, first, because the French 
republic was anything but a real de- 
mocracy in spirit, and, second, be- 
cause the Comte (a descendant, by the 
way, of Philippe Egalité, the cousin of 
Louis XVI. who voted for the latter’s 
execution) harked back to the mon- 
archical traditions of St. Louis and 
Henry IV., when the French monarchy 
was truly popular before the absolut- 
ism of the Bourbons was thought of. 

And so I was not very surprised to 
learn from the Comte de Paris that he 
was very nearly as much an anti- 
Gaullist as an anti-Communist. In fact, 
it was his view that France could only 
be saved by the “Center,” that “Third 
Force” which wishes to unite the mod- 
erate Socialists, the Catholics and the 
moderate Rightists. But, alas, even 
the Comte de Paris could not tell me 
how this “Third Force” was going to 
acquire the authority and positive fol- 
lowing to tackle the problems—save 
indeed by his own restoration! 


-_ is another “soft spot,” but hard- 
ly through her own fault. It is we 
who have disarmed Italy, weakened 
her northeastern frontiers and left her 
wide open to Stalin and Tito. Momen- 
tarily, there is some security for Italy 
in the quarrel between two dictators, 
but if Stalin decides to resort to mili- 
tary force in order to oust Tito, then 
Italy’s danger will be greater than 
ever. 

Meanwhile, Italy has very literally 
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found a savior in the Holy Father— 
and if Italy has, so has Europe and the 
free world. We can scarcely under- 
rate the value of the Pope’s lead in 
rallying the people of Italy and thus 
enabling them to defeat electorally the 
well led Communists who had so much 
in their favor in the miserable eco- 
nomic situation of unemployed, under- 
employed and undernourished Italians. 
And the interesting thing about it is 
that the Pope’s lead has throughout 
been purely spiritual and moral. 
Never has he uttered a word that could 
be construed politically. 

Indeed, the Vatican paper has 
throughout maintained an attitude of 
readiness to come to terms (politi- 
cally and socially, not of course reli- 
giously) with Russia and Communists 
which has sometimes puzzled Catholics 
in other countries. In the same way, 
today the Osservatore Romano is pub- 
lishing articles against warmongers 
which could be interpreted, at least, 
as including the big Powers of the 
West with Soviet Russia in their criti- 
cism. 

Part at least of the explanation may 
lie in the Holy See’s deep anxiety not 
to be accused of any sort of political 
interference, an accusation which 
even if plausibly sustained would im- 
mediately weaken its spiritual and 
moral authority. 


Bu: TH1s fact makes the Italian situ- 


ation an anxious one. It is unfortu- 
nately only too obvious that we live in 
a time when a spiritual and moral in- 
fluence, however august and powerful, 
will not in the long run counterbalance 
genuine material grievances. Unfortu- 
nately it appears to be the case that 
the Christian Democratic Party in 
Italy is not well placed to effect the 
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thoroughgoing social reforms so ur- 


\ gently needed, because of its depend- 


ence on wealthy Rightist support 
which uses it as a shield against the 
Communist danger. As for the moder- 
ate Saragat Socialists, these scarcely 
command the degree of working-class 
support necessary to give them a de- 
cisive voice in the Government. 

Great efforts are indeed being made, 
notably on the Trade Union front 
where the free Trade Unions under 
Christian auspices are challenging the 
Communist dominated Trade Unions, 
to give an effective political and social 
drive to the Christian Democratic 
Party, but it remains to be seen wheth- 
er the latter is capable of shaking off 
a capitalist and conservative domi- 
nance and putting into operation those 
radical reforms which are absolutely 
necessary if Togliatti’s Communists are 
not to regain the ground lost through 
the Papal lead in the past. 


, from this, war-weary and van- 
quished Italy is in no mood to under- 
take the responsibilities of standing in 
the front line of European defense 
against the East. The more responsible 
Italians realize that if it comes to a 
war there will be no choice between 
resistance and Soviet occupation, but 
there are many Italians, especially in 
the exposed north, who refuse to think 
as far, and wish to take cover under 
the umbrella of neutrality. This, once 
again, is a factor which plays into the 
hands of the Soviet and of Togliatti. 

Thus, whether we look to Italy or 
France, we must realistically accept 
the truth that there exist factors in 
Europe today which will go far to con- 
sole the Soviet for the verbal defiance 
which the Great Powers have been 
forced to voice. 
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By EvUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Love With MotTHer.—Here’s a fam- 
ily reunion which must gladden the 
hearts of all the friends made by the 
Days during their seven years at the 
Empire, and added zest is given the 
occasion by Howard Lindsay and Dor- 
othy Stickney playing the roles they 
first created. Cousin Cora and Mar- 
garet, the cook, also still answer—off- 
stage—to the names of Ruth Hammond 
and Dorothy Bernard, and John Drew 
Devereaux, who was the Day’s eldest 
born in 1939, is once again Clarence. 
This all tends to augment the sentiment 
and it’s fun for the Days’ friends to 
visit their country house at Harrison, 
N. Y., where Donald Oenslager has 
seen to it that they have a very elegant 
parlor with the cheeriest of pink wall- 
paper, and he has not forgotten to 
place conspicuously on the piazza Mrs. 
Day’s famous rubber plant which final- 
ly outgrew its home and was sent to 
the Yale Botanical Garden. 

The best news of all, however, is 
that this sequel, in a manner strange 
to sequels, lives up to the original 
favorite—in some ways seems almost 
better, but that may be because it is 
fresher in my memory. At any rate I 
kept wishing that the final curtain was 
not so inevitable, which isn’t the usual 
reaction. The material has been taken 
from the source so far as Vinnie’s de- 
termination to have an engagement 
ring is concerned but to this has been 
added the confronting of Clare with 
the fattened edition of his first love, 
Bessie Skinner, and Cousin Cora’s mar- 
riage to a corn-fed version of a Mr. 
Day, who thinks he knows even more 
than the infallible Clare and who ar- 


rives for a surprise week-end visit 
planned by Vinnie. Mr. Clyde Miller’s 
vociferous indignation when he finds 
the stocks recommended by Mr. Day 
are declining on a bear market is com- 
bined with Harlan’s recitation of 
Browning’s “Ratisbon” in which Har- 
lan perseveres despite his elders’ argu- 
ment and “smiling, falls dead” under 
their unobservant feet. 

Miss Stickney, who has played Vin- 
nie for 1,610 performances, is the © 
same charming combination of gentle- 
ness, guile and obstinacy and Mr. Lind- 
say is Clare incarnate. The aura of 
Crouse hovers above them. Perhaps at 
the end of another seven years, they 
will begin playing Life With Father 
and Life With Mother on alternate 
weeks at the Empire? P.S.—Mr. Day’s 
expletive is now “Ghad!” 


Ser My Prope Free.—This drama 
of an uprising of Charleston slaves in 
1822 has been built around the larger 
theme of race loyalty with considera- 
ble power by the widow of Du Bose 
Heyward, who was also a collaborator 
with him in Porgy. The two outstand- 
ing Negroes in the play stand out in 
strong relief; George, head slave of a 
kind master, Captain Wilson, with 
whom he has been reared since a baby, 
has the contented security of respect 
from both blacks and whites; but Den- 
mark Vesey, the resentful kidnaped 
son of an African chief, feels he is 
marked to be the Moses of his people. 
After twelve years of study and plan- 
ning, Denmark perfects a plan which 
has possibilities of success but de- 
pends on absolute secrecy. Reluctant- 
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ly at the last moment, George is per- 
suaded by Denmark to join him but on 
the condition that the Wilson family 
will be permitted to escape. When un- 
forseen circumstances contrive to de- 
tain the Wilsons in Charleston on the 
night that a tocsin is to let loose a gen- 
eral massacre of the whites, George’s 
heart is torn in two—which will he be- 
tray, his friends or his people? The 
conclusion is affectively dramatic and 
logical. 

The Theater Guild had a difficult 
time with the production as Rex In- 
gram, who was cast for George, had to 
be dropped so suddenly that in New 
Haven, the substitute, after Act I., had 
to read his lines from the script. Then 
Canada Lee took over. His George 
won my admiration for its dignity, re- 
straint and deep feeling. Juano Her- 
nandez, a Puerto Rican, plays Den- 
mark, and from an illiterate slave de- 
velops Denmark into a leader full of 
Biblical fervor, but he never gave me 
the impression of a man who had 
spent sixteen years of his life as an 
African tribesman. What is also dis- 
turbing is that he is much lighter in 
color than Lee. Blaine Cordner doesn’t 
do so well by Captain Wilson as does 
Leigh Whipper as Gullah Jack, the 
conjure doctor, but it is always diffi- 
cult to compete with a Negro cast! 

Alswang has designed the sets with 
a back drop which, with different 
lighting, does double duty as the Wil- 
son’s dining room and the wooden wall 
of the church. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Heyward has found it necessary to in- 
clude the two inevitable scenes in 
every Negro play—the prayer meeting 
and the conjure dance. The first is 
historically essential as it was in the 
church that Denmark held his meet- 
ings; it is at the night mass meeting 
on Wadmalaw Island that George in- 
sists that the rising be postponed for 
the Wilson family’s sake. The date 
was set by the moon. Well worth see- 
ing at the Hudson. 


My RoMANcE.—It might be difficult 
to understand why Edward Sheldon’s 
play Romance had run through the en- 
tire period of World War I. in London 
if one had to depend on this musical 


version. It is true that Romberg has 
written for it a very Rombergian score 
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with plenty of waltz songs and that 
Anne Jeffreys sings the famous role of 
the Italian diva with lovely tones and 
lively action, yet the compelling if 
fragile sentiment of the play as I re- 
member it in 1913 (with Doris Keane), 
seems to have suffered in the transla- 
tion to a broader idiom. Lawrence 
Brooks is also a better tenor than he 
is an actor and is snowbound in senti- 
mentality in the prologue and epilogue 
as, in the wiggiest of avuncular wigs, 
he ‘recalls the sweet days of the ’90’s 
when he and the great Cavallini were 
young and in love. The background 
of old New York is a good deal of 
heavy upholstery out of which Luella 
Gear emerges with pennants as a 
worldly matron, and an organ grinder 
and his monkey come alive as real 
characters. 

The Messrs. Shubert and Romberg 
are traditional partners with a com- 
placent continuity of Student Princes 
to cement their co-operation. My Ro- 
mance, with rich and realistic sets by 
Watson Barratt, Miss Jeffrey’s glitter- 
ing costumes and plenty of tuneful 
melody, is not another Blossom Time 
—it lacks the other Schubert! nor is it 
as good as Up in Central Park, but it 
will probably linger for the winter at 
the Adelphi. 


W ucne’s CHARLEY?—It first ran from 
1892-96 in London where it has been 
revived twenty-nine times; there are 
three different screen versions, and 
very few stock companies anywhere 
in the world haven’t had it once in 
their repertoire. Now Charley has 
danced himself into a musicale where, 
as a matter of fact, he doesn’t dance 
nearly enough because Charley (and 
his Aunt) this time is Ray Bolger. 

The opening scenes are the best 
when both the young ladies and the 
songs are archly Victorian. The sets 
and costumes by David Ffolkes are 
strictly in the fashion of 1892 but the 
overture played before a period cur- 
tain is an outburst of current percus- 
sion, the interpolated ballet “Where 
the Nuts Come From” is a Balanchine 
satire of Calypso and most of the 
songs get badly in the way of the 
farce. Nor does humor seem at flood 
tide when Charley, as his Aunt, is 
dragged into the dressing room of the 
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Cotillion where, strange to say, most 
of the guests seem to be undressing. 
The peak of the evening is Charley’s 
song and dance, “Once in Love with 
Amy,” and there doesn’t seem any 
good reason why Charley shouldn’t 
have had another solo as his Aunt. 
Bolger, the most beguiling of come- 
dians and without peer in his own line 
of dancing, is the answer to the title — 
At the St. James. 


Meare, ~The new Ferber-Kaufman 
comedy is a decentralized group play 
on continental refugees. It seems taken 
for granted that all these Austrians, 
Germans, Poles and Orthodox Russians 
have lost their faith and the central 
characters only marry after twenty 
years of sin. Lili Darvas shines over 
Homolka as a Hungarian playwright. 
Doubtful run.—Al the Lyceum. 


— (On the Screen).— “The 
whole Life office took the afternoon off 
to see Hamlet,” said a letter from Lon- 
don in June. “Olivier is the most gentle 
and sympathetic of men. I feel as if I 
had lost my best friend.” Geared ac- 


cordingly to high appreciation, I at- 


tended the first screen Hamlet in seats 
ordered six weeks in advance and feel 
loath to confess that my enthusiasm 
has many reservations. 

Hamlet is not nearly so epoch- 
making an event as Henry V. but as a 
picture, it’s a fine and _ balanced 
achievement. The story is clearly de- 
fined as are the characters: the great 
lines ring out in sonorous beauty; there 
is variety in action and the play within 
the play, the apparition and the duel 
scene are all finely directed. For those 
who have never seen Hamlet on the 
stage and may never see it, a unique 
opportunity is offered. 

Great stress is laid on the medieval 
ruggedness of Elsinore with the cam- 
era roving restlessly up and down the 
steps built in the thickness of the walls. 
Granted this emphasizes the grim back- 
ground to Hamlet’s thought, it seems 
not particularly pertinent to the con- 
flict in the play. The people who in- 
habit Elsinore are not Vikings but the 
cultural products of the Renaissance 
and as Elsinore is shown, not as im- 
pressionistic but as a practical castle, 
the practical eye of the audience won- 
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ders why so few comforts had been 
introduced. The banquet hall is stark 
stone; Ophelia lives in a bare cell and 
the Queen’s chamber (with a rather 
modern bed) is a rotunda with a tessa- 
lated marble floor and open saw-tooth 
arches providing about as much pri- 
vacy as a birdcage. When Hamlet 
shouts after the duel, “Ho, let the door 
be locked!” I kept wondering where 
a door could be found. Perhaps it 
seems ungenerous to mention these 
trivia of production but the camera 
was very insistent about them. 

It was for and with the fighting 
forces of the Pacific Area that Evans 
produced his last Hamlet but it seems 
that the War has had an insidiously 
baneful influence upon this British 
version. Like Evans, Olivier’s Prince 
seems a man of action to whom the 
“craven scruple” about revenge is not 
so important as how best to accom- 
plish it. The spiritual issue grows 
more and more remote to this blond 
and full-blooded Dane, so outraged by 
his mother’s infidelity. I felt badly 
that Evans did not leave me shaken 
by his death but this time I was even 
more shocked that I couldn’t echo 
Horatio’s tender farewell after his 
“sweet Prince” had set his foot on the 
King’s body and pushed his rapier in 
and out of it with sadistic pincushion 
pokings. It was difficult for me to 
adjust myself to the younger genera- 
tion’s judgment of “gentleness” after 
Hamlet throws Ophelia half way down 
a stone staircase. As always Olivier’s 
delivery is clean and lucid and I liked 
him particularly on the ramparts at 
the play and his address to the players. 
As in Henry V., he thinks out some of 
his soliloquies without moving his lips. 
“To be or not to be” is said as he 
watches the waves break on the rocks 
below him. The merit of the close-ups 
showing the beads of sweat on his 
brow is questionable. 

The cuts are drastic but intelligent. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern can 
never be regretted for themselves but 
unfortunately they carry away with 
them some jeweled dialogue. But For- 
tinbras is not missed and certainly 
neither is “rugged Pyrrhus” with the 
players, who play “Gonzago’s Murder” 
in pantomime. Polonius is the familiar 
white-haired figure but not doddering; 
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Eileen Herlie’s Queen blends well into 
the picture and Basil Sydney’s King is 
the best I have ever seen. Wholly 
young and pathetic is Jean Simmons’ 
Ophelia. Her drowning is shown on 
the screen as the Queen relates the 
story. The same technique is followed 
as the Ghost describes his murder and 
it does make the players’ scene much 
more startling. To explain Hamlet’s 
quick return, his capture by the 
pirates is pictured before the grave- 
yard scene in which there is but one 
grave digger. Evans eliminated all of 
Ophelia’s burial but it seemed a very 
serious omission for full understand- 
ing of Hamlet’s character. Horatio, al- 
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ways an endearing person, is given his 
due by Woodland and special commen- 
dation must be made of Terence Mor- 
gan’s very young Laertes. 

Those who have missed Gielgud’s 
and Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlets, may 
never appreciate the more - delicate 
beauty of the tragedy but they will re- 
alize how great a play is when acted 
as well as this picture and that Shake- 
speare can give the screen something 
more than pageants like Henry V. 
Grateful congratulations to Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier for his production and 
direction and to William Walton for 
the incidental music.— At the Park 
Avenue. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—Josephine Hull has desert- 
ed the cast but Joe E. Brown is still at 
the Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY. — Still the only 
farce, this rowdy one of a racketeer is 
now at the Henry Miller. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuNn.—Ethel Mer- 
man’s and Irving Berlin’s triumph at 
the Imperial. 


November, 1947 


Hico ButTon SHoEs.—Tk=e pleasant 
New Jersey musicale with the Jerome 
Robbins’ funny ballet.—At the Broad- 
way. 


January, 1948 


A StTREETCAR NAMED DesirRE.—Ten- 
nessee Williams’ prize-winning play 
about New Orleans in which the hu- 
mor is low and the sins mount high.— 
At the Barrymore. 


March 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—Revue, in 
which sets and dances are better than 
the music. There is a new comedian, 
Sid Caesar, and an off-color song.—At 
the Broadhurst. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—Sar- 
tre’s brutal and distasteful drama about 
lynching with Harrity’s Hope Is a 
Thing With Feathers as curtain raiser. 
—At the Cort. 


April 


Mr. Roperts.—Henry Fonda and a 
unique cast under Joshua Logan’s di- 
rection make an unusually moving 
drama of the crew of a cargo ship in 
the Pacific war zone. It was the aim 
of the authors to keep the language as 
decent as possible—we have been told 
the blasphemy —two instances — has 
been expunged.—At the Alvin. 


June 


InsipE U. S. A.—A superior trans- 
continental revue in which Beatrice 
Lillie and the dancer, Valerie Bettis, 
are the highlights along with Jack 
Haley.—At the Majestic. 


Tue PLay’s THE THING.—Louis Cal- 
hern at his best in Molnar’s ultra- 
sophisticated and witty comedy. A re- 
vival.—At the Booth. 


August 
Howpy, Mr. Ice!—The title is the 


worst and the revue itself the best of 
many years.—At the Center. 
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November 


Epwarp, My Son.—Still running in 
London, Edward Morley, in person, 
plays the lead in the American pro- 
duction of the drama of which he was 
co-author. Packed with effective situ- 
ations it was rain in the drought of a 
sterile season.—At the Martin Beck. 


SUMMER AND SMOKE.—An earlier 
play by Tennessee Williams, of the 
struggle between soul and body, writ- 
ten with imagination, played with 
great understanding by Margaret Phil- 
lips and Tod Andrews, staged by 
Margo Jones with music by Paul 
Bowles and a perfect set by Jo Miel- 
ziner.—At the Music Boz. 


PrivATE Lives.—A burlesque hash of 
Coward’s trivia in which Tallulah 
Bankhead abetted by Donald Cook 
range the gamut from falsetto to bass 


to the roars of the audience—At the’ 


Plymouth. 


MAGDALENA.—A beautiful score by 
Villa-Lobos based on the folk music of 
Colombia is beautifully sung by Irra 
Petina, Dorothy Sarnoff and John 
Raitt (all stars of grand opera) in 
transcendent settings by Howard Bay 
with costumes by Sharaff and exciting 
choreography by Jack Cole. The story 
is the triumph of the Christian Indians 
over the pagans. Unfortunately, the 
pagan element is sometimes over- 
stressed.—At the Ziegfeld. 
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SMALL WonpER. — Intimate revue, 
largely the creation of Yale men, which 
places emphasis on wit instead of cho- 
rines. Tom Ewell is commentator and 
Mary McCarty is the “discovery.” Its 
satire is pertinent and the humor in- 
fectious.—At the Coronet. 


Love Lire.—A musical comment on 
marriage from 1791 to the present by 
Alan Jay Lerner with a delightful 
score by Kurt Weill, splendidly sung 
by Nanette Fabray and Ray Middleton 
in which domestic scenes are inter- 
spersed with variety acts—sometimes 
tops and sometimes decidedly low. 
“Green-Up Time” is tops.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


* * *” 


Orr Broapway.— Fordham Univer- 
sity was host to the Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gional Meeting of the Catholic Theater 
Conference with a most generous pro- 
gram arranged by the chairman, Edgar 
L. Kloten, with a picturesque revival 
of Captain Jinks and plays in the 
Arena and Little Theater. 


On Stace is presenting two one-act 
plays written at the Yale Drama 
School, This Way to Me being of un- 
usual interest.— At the Davenport 
Theater. 


BLACKFriaRs is packing their house 
for six weeks with The Minstrel Boy, 
a tedious biography of Tom Moore in 
an untidy production, with plenty of 
songs. 


See 


, pe is incalculable. Some men choose to be coal miners, others to be 


dramatic critics. 


Like the miners, the critics have to forsake daylight, to 


drudge in the dark, to light the scene from their own heads and to take the 


run of the mine. 


—Francis Hackett. 





Foreign Periodicals 


Tue QUESTION oF THE HoLy PLAcEs 


As I write, there is organized war- 
fare in the Holy Land, Palestine: op- 
posing armies attack each other with 
infantry and armour and airpower. 
The immediate problem now is not so 
much the Question of the Two Holy 
Places [the Basilica of the Nativity 
and the Basilica of the Holy Sepul- 
chre]) as the physical survival of any 
of the Holy Places. Materially the 
sanctuaries are simply buildings of 
stone and mortar: bombing from the 
air, artillery, could reduce them to 
dust. There is also danger of viola- 
tion of the Holy Places through those 
acts of mob-hysteria which accompany 
war; or, perhaps, of desecration by the 
organized godlessness that has ob- 
tained a foothold even in the Holy 
o 

If the sanctuaries survive the war, 
and when peace comes at last to Pales- 
tine, there still remains the Question 
of the Holy Places to be settled in jus- 
tice and equity. It is not merely a 
dated religious problem that can be 
thrust into the background and dis- 
missed; so long as it remains a matter 
of dispute and the occasion of such 
riots as occurred at the Nativity Basil- 
ica in 1923 and at the Holy Sepulchre 
Basilica in 1924 (where four Francis- 
cans were beaten up and seriously in- 
jured), so long is peace in Palestine 
in jeopardy. One war was already 
occasioned by the Question of the Holy 
Places, and that another may be occa- 
sioned by the same dispute is not al- 
together unlikely. For Russia is again 
and abruptly a great military world- 
power, with all the old yearning for 
outlets and expansion. I do not have 
to develop the part a Russian-domi- 
nated Palestine could play in the com- 
ing World War III; a Communist State 
in Palestine would be just that armed 


Mediterranean outpost so vital in case 
of conflict; the armed outpost just 
south of which lie Egypt and the Suez; 
the armed outpost just behind which 
lie Iran and Iraq and the oil-fields. 
And Communist Russia has already 
taken under its “protection” the Rus- 
sian section of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. If Communist Russia is al- 
lowed to interfere in the Palestinian 
War, it is to be expected that the one 
forthright enemy of Communism will 
suffer, that Catholic rights will be vio- 
lated still further. Humanly speaking, 
the only hope is that, what men will 
not do for justice’ sake, they may do 
for self-survival. 


—Paut Wash, in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (Dublin), October, 1948. 
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AGAIN, THE COLOR PROBLEM 


THE outstanding impression left by 
any comprehensive visit to the Union 
of South Africa is one of tremendous 
potentiality and the wide stirring of 
new life. ... But perhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing was the very marked 
change of attitude toward the African 
native population. Even a superficial 
acquaintance with South Africa has 
hitherto been sufficient to reveal the 
deep-set prevalence of the colour prob- 
lem. Until very recent days the Afri- 
cans in the Union have been regarded 
as of a considerably lower grade of 
humanity, if indeed they were to be 
considered human at all. 

The “native locations” on the dis- 
tant edge of the European towns are 
even now a blot upon the land, and the 
mine compounds are for the most part 
less habitable than the modern hygi- 
enic cowshed. All public buildings, 
post offices and railway stations have 
at least two separate entrances, the 
one labelled “blanke,” or whites, the 
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other “nie blanke,” or non-whites. 
Woe betide the “non-white” who dares 
to enter the portal reserved for the 
white. There are special buses for 
natives, and special shops. The Afri- 
can may not be received into a white 
man’s house, except as a servant, and 
then he will eat and sleep in a hovel 
behind the house. Until recent times 
he was not admitted to share the serv- 
ices of our own Church with the 
whites, so strong was the power of 
public opinion. 

Let it be said in all fairness that 
there was more in this segregation than 
a mere sense of social superiority; nev- 
ertheless it was difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconcile it at least in its 
extreme form with even elementary 
Christianity. But, as I have indicated, 
I observed during a prolonged visit 
there in the first half of this year a 
very marked change in the right direc- 
tion. It was being widely felt and 
publicly said that the white man had 
incurred a terrible debt of responsi- 
bility towards the African and that it 
was high time some recompense was 
made by the belated recognition of his 
human rights and even of his powers 
of high intelligence and responsible 
citizenship. 

Moreover it can be stated without 
fear of valid contradiction that this 
change of mind and heart towards the 
Africans has been very largely effected 
by the steady and often self-sacrificing 
work done amongst them and on their 
behalf by the Catholic Church. Not 
always with any notable support from 
the lay Catholics themselves, the priests 
and nuns have built such churches and 
schools for the Africans as_ their 
meagre funds would permit, have lived 
amongst them and come to know their 
great potentialities ... and at last their 
voices are becoming heard and the 
vicarious claims of the Africans ad- 
mitted. 

It was a source of no little satisfac- 
tion to me, at a combined meeting of 
Europeans and Africans called by one 
of our Fathers, to hear a public offi- 
cial, himself a non-Catholic, proclaim 
with some vehemence: “Let us no 
longer talk of ‘native locations’ After 
all, these people are human beings like 
ourselves. Let us speak of them as 
Africans and their dwelling places as 


townships. Let them live side by side 
with us, and share the common weal. 
I am happy to be able to reveal to you 
that in this growing town the Council 
has set aside more than a thousand 
acres for the erecting of a first-class 
African township.” Perhaps only 
those who have known South Africa 
from the inside can appreciate fully 
the revolutionary implications of such 
an incident. 

I was at some pains to visit our 
African schools, ... and I was frank- 
ly amazed at the high level of both 
teaching and learning. It was borne 
upon me, indeed, that the general level 
of intelligence amongst the Africans in 
these schools was rather higher, if 
anything, than that amongst Europeans 
in similar schools. Moreover the mani- 
fest sincerity and devotion of those 
baptized into the Church was a source 
of delight and edification. 

It was no matter of surprise to me to 
discover that the more _ thoughtful 
Europeans in South Africa saw the 
time coming when the true natives of 
the country would come into their 
birthright and take over the govern- 
ment in virtue of their civilization and 
their intellectual power. It is devout- 
ly to be hoped that they will not feel 
moved by circumstances to attempt to 
seize it by force. 


—Hary J. Carpenter, O.P., in The Tablet 
(London), August 14, 1948. 
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Two Wor.LpDs 


Pernaps it is I who am behind the 
times and my fellow-Catholics have 
long ago awakened to the news that 
most of our non-Catholic friends and 
acquaintances belong to a very differ- 
ent world. I mean that when I utter 
some well-worn Catholic truism to a 
non-Catholic, who may even call him- 
self a Christian, I am greeted with 
something precious near a blank stare. 

For example if I say: “What can 
people rejoice about at Christmas if 
they aren’t Christians?” Or when some 
apparently impenitent pagan assassins 
are sentenced to death: “How terrible 
to think they are likely to go to hell.” 
You will find plenty more at random— 
enough to show you that you are sur- 
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rounded by people who have probably 
never once thought as Catholics. 

Moreover, if you take a little more 
trouble you will find that we ourselves 
find ourselves talking and thinking 
like our neighbours much too often. 

I do not mean worldliness. A world- 
ly person would once have recognised 
the language in which such thoughts 
were expressed. But now the listener 
does not know what you are talking 
ahbowk . .% 

And I am not at all sure whether 
even the old “jus naturale,” which we 
tend to believe they still cling to would 
mean anything to them. It is clear 
that the moral law has lost its impor- 
tance to most people. The thing is 
clear in the matter of birth prevention. 
I think it is half clear in the matter of 
the murder of old and very sick people 
or in that of suicide. 

Plenty of respectable people today 
believe that the end justifies the means, 
that honour is a silly sort of fetish, 
that honesty is a species of cowardice, 
and that liberty is just a word.... 

For a very long time the Catholic 
will find that many of his difficulties 
as a witness to the Faith are those of 


having to struggle against an intellec- 
tual fog, for in large areas of the mod- 
ern world men have so forgotten the 
Faith that they cannot be brought to 
hate it. They can only ignore it. 


—H. W. J. Epwarps, in The Catholic Times 
(London), September 10, 1948. 


in 
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Tue Test 


Tue Jewish question is a test of the 
Christian conscience and of its spiri- 
tual strength. There have always been, 
and there always will be, two races 
in the world; and the boundary be- 
tween them is more important than 
any other; crucifiers and crucified, 
oppressors and oppressed, persecutors 
and persecuted. It is superfluous to 
specify which one Christians should 
belong to. Of course, in history the 
roles can be reversed, but that does 
not alter the truth. To-day Christians 
are being persecuted as in the early 
centuries. To-day Jews are being 
persecuted as so often before in his- 
ys ee 

Russian anti-semites, living in a con- 
dition of morbid emotion and obses- 
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sion, allege that the Jews rule Russia 
and oppress the Christians there. This 
assertion is deliberately false. It was 
not the Jews in particular who were 
at the head of militant atheism; ‘Aryan’ 
Russians also played an active part. 
I am even inclined to believe that this 
movement represents a_ specifically 
Russian phenomenon. A _ nobleman, 
the anarchist Bakunin, was one of its 
extreme representatives, as was Lenin 
too. It was precisely on the subject 
of Russian nihilism and the inner dia- 
lectic of its nature, that Dostoievsky 
made such sensational revelations. 

It is just as false to maintain that 
Jews are ruling Russia. Lenin was 
not a Jew, neither were the principal 
leaders of the movement, nor the 
masses of peasants and workers who 
ensured the triumph of the revolution. 
Those who were Jews have been shot 
or imprisoned. Trotsky has become 
the object of an unanimous hatred. It 
would be infantile to conceal the facts 
that the Jews played their part in this 
social upheaval, that they formed an 
essential element of the revolutionary 
intelligentsia, but this behaviour can 
be explained by their previous position 
as oppressed people. That the Jews 
took part in a fight for liberty I think 
a virtue. That they too resorted to 
terror and persecution I consider not 
the outcome of any specific Jewish 
quality, but of the hideous character 
of every revolution at a certain phase 
in its development.... 

I recall that at the time I was still in 
Soviet Russia the proprietor of the 
house I lived in, who was a Jew, used 
often to say to me: ‘You don’t have to 
answer for Lenin being a Russian, 
while I have to answer for Trotsky be- 
ing a Jew. Isn’t that a flagrant injus- 
tice?’ As things turned out, it was 
granted him to return to Palestine. 
As for me, I am ready to accept my 
share of responsibility for Lenin’s 
coming to power. Unfortunately, facts 
do not exist for those whose thought 
is determined by resentment and be- 
fogged by emotions and crazy obses- 
sions. Only a spiritual cure can open 
their eyes and give them a glimpse of 
realities in their true light. 

—Nicnotas Berpyaev, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), October, 1948. Tr. from the French 


version of Princess Tueopore, by Aan A. 
SPEARS. 





New Books 


Soviet Russia and the Far East. 
David Dallin. New Haven: 
University Press. $5.00. 

After the appearance of a promised 
volume by Dallin—announced for next 
year—we shall be in possession of a 
series of six authoritative works on 
Russia by a man unquestionably most 
competent to describe the history and 
appraise the policies of the Soviet. 
With these books available, it will be 
our own fault if we remain still un- 
aware of the place given to the Far 


By 
Yale 


East in the Russian plan and of its - 


consequent importance for the future 
of civilization. 

Mr. Dallin’s latest book, a model of 
pedagogical method, covers the sub- 
ject adequately, wastes no words in 
rhetoric and speculation. Keeping 
close to his purpose, the author guides 
us through a vast mass of detail, so 
skillfully arranged that we are given 
an opportunity to become familiar 
with a highly complicated story at the 
least possible cost. We are introduced 
to the intricacies of diplomatic schem- 
ing on the part of high ranking inter- 
national bandits; we see Japanese, Rus- 
sians, Germans, going through a rapid 
succession of tricky maneuvers, sham 
alliances, sudden betrayals—activities 
in which the Soviet Union proved 
more adept than the others and, with 
the help of American impatience and 
shortsightedness, more successful. 

Looking back over the events out- 
lined in the present volume—which 
covers the period 1931-1948—the read- 
er wonders how America could have 
Tfemained so blind to the significance 
of Soviet-Japanese-Chinese diplomatic 
and military entanglements in Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Korea. Had the 
United States played its hand just a 
little more intelligently, our present 
condition and the future history of the 
world would be far different. 


A hint of characteristic blunders is 
contained in a passage on page 193, 
quoted from Speaking Frankly, by 
James F. Byrnes, “So far as I could see, 
the President had made little prepara- 
tion for the Yalta Conference. ... On 
the cruiser, the President, Admiral 
Leahy and I, on four or five occasions, 
usually after dinner, discussed some 
of the questions to be considered... . 
I asked the President if the [State] 
Department had given him any mate- 
rial and he advised me it was all in the 
custody of Lieutenant William M. Rig- 
don. Later, when I saw some of these 
splendid studies I greatly regretted 
they had not been considered on board 
ship.” This is the type of unpardona- 
ble American blunder which by con- 
stant repetition brought about the de- 
struction of the two chief barriers to 
Soviet ambitions—Germany in the 
west, Japan in the east. 

In the final passages of his scrupu- 
lously careful and thoroughly objective 
study, the author arrives at several de- 
pressing conclusions which no realistic 
reader will attempt to gainsay. We are 
reminded that it is futile at the present 
time to discuss the reasonableness of 
Russia’s claims or the justice of her 
procedure. “The fact remains that to- 
day the territories of the Far East con- 
stitute an organic province of Russia, 
peopled by millions of Russians, with 
their own agriculture and industry, 
with culture and customs inseparably 
bound to those of the rest of Russia. 
A separation of the Far East from Rus- 
sia is now out of the question. Even 
in the case of military defeat the forci- 
ble separation of the Far East would 
be only temporary since national and 
cultural forces of striking magnitude 
would begin to work in favor of re- 
unification. . . . The Russian Far East 
will remain Russian.” 

True, with Japan and China elimi- 





nated, it would be easily possible for 
Russia to convert her eastern domin- 
ions into peaceful provinces and to 
provide guarantees of normal living for 
the inhabitants of these regions. But 
this is not Moscow’s purpose. In the 
pursuit of its policy of boundless dy- 
namism, Moscow is generating cur- 
rents “which build up the Russian Far 
East into a mighty fortress on the 
shores of the Pacific and which aim re- 
lentlessly at expanding to the south, 
penetrating into the island empire to 
the east, and erecting a Soviet ‘co- 
prosperity sphere’ for the Chinese, 
Mongol, Korean, and Japanese peo- 
ples under Soviet Russian leadership” 
(page 379). JosEPH McSor.ey. 


The Unknown Sea. By Francois Mau- 
riac. Translated by Gerard Hop- 
kins. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. 

Here Francois Mauriac again con- 
cerns himself with the spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of the French bourgeoisie. His 
story is set in motion by the suicide, 
following scandal and financial ruin, 
of a wealthy lawyer and describes the 
effects of the catastrophe on two 
groups of people: the dead man’s wife 
and children, whose entire mode of 
life is drastically changed; and an- 
other family, bound to them by ties of 
business, friendship and an engage- 
ment, whose fortune is salvaged from 
the debacle through the heartless 
shrewdness of the maternal head of 
the house. 

There is no lack of the conflicts and 
crises which go to make up a success- 
ful novel. The stricken family is re- 
duced to depending for a livelihood 
on farming their tumbledown country 
place. The engagement is broken off 
amid heartbreak and recriminations. 
The mother dies because she be- 
grudged the expense of an operation. 
One son becomes a hopeless hypo- 
chondriac and the other, seemingly 
out of sheer perversity, makes a sharp- 
tongued peasant girl his mistress and 
later his wife. The other family is 
likewise torn asunder. 

The whole is shot through with M. 
Mauriac’s penetrating insight into hu- 
man failings. However, more so than 
in his other books the moral values 
are negative and the characters con- 
temptible or at most pitiable and con- 
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sequently not very interesting. And 
the effects produced by their actions 
are so much larger than their respec- 
tive causes as to give the novel a con- 
trived and superficial air which ill- 
becomes so gifted a craftsman. 
Moira WALSH. 


The Mass in Slow Motion. By Ronald 
Knox. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

Awake in Heaven. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

During the last war Monsignor Knox 
was chaplain at a girls’ school in 
Shropshire. This book records a set 
of instructions on the Mass which he 
gave his teen-age charges. As the title 
signifies, the instructions move at mu- 
seum pace past the actions of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice; but they are far from a 
dull piece recited by some sacerdotal 
cicerone. They are the scholarly, 
shrewd, humane, and at times touch- 
ing chatter of this giant man-of-letters 
about his Sacrifice. 

Though written for children, I do 
not recommend the book for reading 
by (or worse yet, reading at) Ameri- 
can moppets. Its British colloquialism 
would bewilder them. They would 
hardly appreciate the Confiteor as “a 
grovel all around,” or Monsignor’s way 
of saying that altars must have relics: 
“they’ve jolly well got to.” Besides, 
there is a serious pedagogical failure, 
anent the Consecration, to relate the 
Mass to the sacrifice of Calvary; the 
Communion is passed up; and Mon- 
signor’s discussion of the moment at 
which people come late for Mass is so 
hazy that it had better be omitted from 
an instruction to exacting, mathe- 
matico-minded youngsters. 

I recommend the book instead for 
priests and adult Catholics. Priests, 
faced with the problem of how to get 
the Mass, with its thousand signifi- 
cances, across to young audiences, 
should ponder the merry, transparent 
way Monsignor Knox does it for his 
girls. Catholics with some practice of 
the Mass (and, by dint of Waugh and 
Wodehouse, some acquaintance with 
British patois) will find the book a 
charming introduction to the deeper 
sacramentalism of many Mass actions; 
and they will relish the author’s sam- 
ple renderings of Mass prayers enough 
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to hope that this brilliant translator of 
the New Testament and the Psalms will 
give us a new version of the Missal. 

Father Vann (of whom Monsignor 
Knox archly told his girls: “he not 
only wears odd clothes but says Mass 
in such an unexpected way”) takes the 
title of his current book from a sen- 
tence of the seventeenth-century poet, 
Thomas Traherne, “Your enjoyment 
of the world is never right till every 
morning you awake in heaven.” The 
book itself comprises fifteen papers 
given on different occasions, some 
of them B.B.C. broadcasts; others, 
speeches before learned societies; oth- 
ers, articles in Blackfriars or else- 
where. 

Through the papers run the great 
themes which the learned Dominican 
has stressed over his literary career: 
the synthesis of human nature in Chris- 
tianity, the place of contemplation as 
wise ruler over the activities of man, 
the supremacy of a moral law issuing 
from divine Wisdom, the ennoblement 
of all nature by grace and the sacra- 
ments, the mystical approach of man 
to God through Christ the God-man. 

After a brief introduction on St. 
Thomas as the classic synthesizer of 
reason and faith, Father Vann presents 
successive papers on the right under- 
standing of man, the existence of God, 
the true nature of morality, the per- 
sonality of Christ, the relation between 
dogmatic infallibility and intellectual 
freedom, the sublime love of marriage, 
the function of art in education, the 
place of contemplation in the conduct 
of political affairs. 

There follow two appendixes, one a 
sharp yet kindly critique of Aldous 
Huxley’s strictures on Catholic spir- 
ituality in The Perennial Philosophy 
(“a transitional work,” says Father 
Vann; in other words, Mr. Huxley has 
faulty notions but he is on his way 
to better things); the other appendix, 
on solutions that Thomist ethics bring 
to current world problems. 

Awake in Heaven assures its author 
a steady place among the Dominican 
promoters of Catholic intellectualism 
—Farrell, Congar, Clerissac, the late 
Sertillanges. Yet I think that his many 
disciples will find fault with:a style 
unusually heavy for Father Vann 
(whose work of last year, His Will Is 
Our Peace, is limpid enough), and with 


a shifty arrangement far removed from 
the compactness and organic develop- 
ment reasonably to be expected of the 
masters of modern Thomism. 

JaMES McVANN. 


Journey Into Faith: The Anglican Life 
of John Henry Newman. By Eleanor 
Ruggles. New York: W. W. Norton 
Co. $4.00. 

Young Mr. Newman. By Maisie Ward. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $4.50. 
Nothing proves the constantly broad- 

ening interest in Newman more strik- 

ingly than the publication within the 
last few months of these two studies 
of Newman’s Anglican career. New- 
man, it is true, felt that his career up 
to his conversion was adequately cov- 
ered by his Apologia and the letters 
which, along with his autobiographi- 
cal notes, appeared the year after his 
death under the editorship of Anne 

Mozley. Hence the tendency to pass 

lightly over Newman’s family rela- 

tionships. The accent, if any, has 


been on his brother Francis who fol- 
lowed him to Oxford and is probably 
best known for having crossed the path 


of Matthew Arnold and for having 
written some biting things about his 
brother John in a small book entitled, 
Contributions chiefly to the Early His- 
tory of the late Cardinal Newman. 

Newman’s relations with his family 
are sketched by Miss Ruggles and, 
much more fully, by Miss Ward in 
whose hands they become extremely 
revealing. That his sister Jemima 
should have written him at twenty- 
seven, “I have nothing to send you, 
dear Johnnie, but my love,” is not only 
eloquent of Newman’s place in his 
own family but destroys at a blow the 
traditional conception of him as a 
staid and rather awesome young man 
completely withdrawn from the world 
and its uses. As Miss Ward amply 
shows, the bonds between John and 
his two brothers, Francis, who became 
erratic with an occasional touch of 
genius, and Charles, who became er- 
ratic without either genius or good 
manners, were weak compared with 
those which held him fast to his moth- 
er and his three sisters. 

Of the numerous instances of irony 
in Newman’s life few are more arrest- 
ing than his dissuasion of his brother- 
in-law, Tom Mozley, from becoming a 
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Catholic in the autumn of 1843 and the 
failure of any of his family to regard 
his own conversion with sympathetic 
understanding. Seven months before 
that momentous event he wrote Jemima 
a moving letter which concluded thus: 
“Have I not a right to ask you not to 
say, as you have said in your letter, 
that [if I go over to Rome] I shall do 
wrong? What right have you to judge 
me? Have the multitude who will 
judge me any right to judge me? Who 
of my equals, who of the many who 
will talk flippantly about me, has a 
right? Who has a right to judge me 
but my Judge?” 

It is only fair to Miss Ruggles to say 
that Miss Ward had access to the rich 
Newman material at the Birmingham 
Oratory. Further, Miss Ward’s study 
includes a multitude of details which, 
though minor in themselves, give it a 
realistic quality we should not like to 
miss. For instance, we read that no 
artificial light was allowed in the hall 
where Newman took his examinations 
for the Oriel Fellowship; that one of 
the privileges of his success was the 
possession of a saddle horse; that sev- 
enty-three passenger coaches and mails 
left London for Oxford every twenty- 
four hours and traveled at the rate of 
a mile in five and a half minutes. 
What have such things to do with 
young Mr. Newman? Much. They 
help us to realize that he lived in a 
three-dimensional world not essential- 
ly different from our own, a world in 
which his sister called him “dear John- 
nie” and the women of his family, after 
the father’s death, needed money to 
keep up appearances properly. Mrs. 
Newman felt they should; so did John 
and gladly supplied the funds. 

Miss Ward endows her study with 
further reality for she makes it clear 
that the economic, political, and social 
conditions of Newman’s time had a 
bearing on the religious situation from 
which the Oxford Movement took its 
rise. 

Miss Ward’s Newman is drawn 
against a broader and richer back- 
ground and with a keener sense of re- 
ality than Miss Ruggles’, Her New- 
man comes to life and his era with 
him. That is a real achievement and 
the books’ chief merit in the face of 
which a number of minor faults are 
forgotten. Miss Ruggles’ study is ad- 
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mirable for its balance, understanding, 
and lucidity. In each case congratula- 
tions are in order. 

JosePpH J. REILLY. 


Answer to Question 33. By Christopher 
Sykes. New York: William Sloane 
Associates. $3.50. 

All Hallows’ Eve. By Charles Williams. 
New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
$2.75. 

These two novels by Englishmen 
both stress the conflict between good 
and evil, though Christopher Sykes de- 
picts the struggle on the material plane 
and Charles Williams ventures into the 
metaphysical. The treatment, too, is 
diametrically opposed: Mr. Sykes is 
concerned with human responsibility, 
the repercussions of one person’s act 
on another’s character; Mr. Williams 
deals with magic, symbolizes evil in a 
creature of necromantic power, and 
describes the mental state that en- 
visages the dead as living entities. 

Mr. Sykes writes with distinction: 
his witty turn of phrase gives his book 
a high entertainment value, though the 
style is more brilliant than the con- 
tent. His story opens with a question 
posed in the House of Commons, re- 
garding the bitter anti-British propa- 
ganda a certain Donna Isabella is 
broadcasting from Moscow. The rea- 
son for her animosity becomes clear 
as remote characters are set in motion. 
The love of two adolescents never ful- 
filled, a girl’s destructive hunger for 
life, a man stultified by a blighting en- 
chantment—these are the factors that 
contribute to Donna Isabella’s defec- 
tion, and turn her violently against her 
own illusions. 

Mr. Williams’ theme is more tenu- 
ous, since he tells of a man and woman 
whose love endures beyond death. A 
young wife, waiting by Westminster 
bridge, sees her husband approach, 
and as she reaches out her hand there 
is no tactile sensation, her voice fades 
to an echo. She is a newly released 
soul, vagrant, moving without volition. 
She drifts back to familiar places, won- 
dering if the city will fade, or if she 
will disappear. And the husband, 
moved by the memory of that pres- 
ence, discovers that only after the 
— of his wife has he begun to find 

er. 

This part of the novel has elements 
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of great beauty. Unfortunately the oth- 
er characters are awkwardly drawn, 
either melodramatic or dim; evil is 
personified by the false preacher Fa- 
ther Simon who numbs the masses by 
his hypnotic eloquence until human 
beings come to resemble beetles. In- 
deed much of the book is confused and 
strange. T. S. Eliot, who writes the 
introduction, tells us that “what Mr. 
Williams had to say defies definition. 
It is not simply a philosophy, a the- 
ology or a set of ideas... . He would 
have been at home in every kind of 
supernatural company. ... For him 
there was no frontier between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual world.” 
DorotHy GRAHAM. 


The Old Beauty and Others. 
Cather. New York: 
Knopf. $2.50. 

A nostalgia for the rare literary art 
that was Willa Cather’s grips one 
with the first page of this exquisite 
little book, “the last three stories” of 
that greatly mourned novelist of our 
land and time. Miss Cather went 


By Willa 
Alfred A. 


abroad to Aix-les-Bains for her “Old' 


Beauty,” and delightful are the re- 
straint and tenderness and under- 
standing with which she is pictured. 
The story, so full of sentiment, never 
descends to sentimentality. It is a per- 
fect gem in a setting without blemish. 

The author’s Nebraska homeland 
was the locale for “The Best Years,” 
and here Miss Cather opens our vision 
to the glories of the western prairie 
and the character of its people as we 
jog along beside the little school su- 
perintendent in her buggy on her vis- 
its to her outlying charges. The last 
story, “Before Breakfast,” takes us to 
a secluded Canadian island where the 
author herself sometimes went to 
work and rest. She has relinquished 
it in these pages to Henry Grenfell of 
Grenfell & Saunders, who has fled to 
its solitude as a respite from his busy 
life as a successful magnate, and who 
cherishes his privacy there so auto- 
cratically as to resent even hearing of 
the findings of a visiting archaeologist. 
This subtle bit of character drawing 
leaves its meaning somewhat obscure, 
but, like both the other stories, this 
too bears the sure touch of a master 
craftsman’s hand. 

A fourth tale remained unfinished 
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and in accordance with Miss Cather’s 
wishes will not be published. 
Mary ELizaABETH BRENNAN. 


Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century. By 
H. S. Bennett. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $6.00. 

This books forms part one of Vol- 
ume II. of The Oxford History of Eng- 
lish Literature, a project which, when 
completed, will match in scope the 
august Cambridge History. The edi- 
tors of the series, F. P. Wilson and 
Bonamy Dobrée, evidently intend it to 
come closer to the interests of the gen- 
eral reader: who quite understanda- 
bly shies away from the standard lit- 
erary histories of the scholars, believ- 
ing as he does that the chief values of 
literature are human values. They are 
indeed. But an account of origins and 
techniques can supplement them if it 
is the right kind of account: one con- 
fining itself to the relevant. 

Mr. Bennett says of Chaucer, “It is 
particularly ironic that this most hu- 
mane of English poets should be in 
peril of being buried under a mass of 
erudition.” His task has been in part 
one of extrication, and he completes 
it successfully without doing any jolly 
“humanizing,” just by sticking to the 
pertinent facts about the man, his 
background, and his work. That has 
necessitated, of course, a chapter on 
religion; for “Chaucer’s England was 
Catholic England.” (Logically, recog- 
nition of this truth is the starting- 
point, but there are modern medieva- 
lists who appear not to know it.) 

The remainder of the book gets past 
Chaucer and into that less “pure” 
medieval century, the fifteenth. There 
is a very interesting chapter on “The 
Author and His Public,” dealing with 
very practical questions usually ig- 
nored by literary historians; and there 
are discussions of fifteenth century 
verse and prose centered around such 
writers are Lydgate, Hoccleve, and 
Caxton. Appended are a generous 
chronological table and bibliography, 
certainly useful to the student and not 
without interest for the differently mo- 
tivated reader. 

And there you have it. Chaucer and 
the Fifteenth Century is not likely to 
attract a wide audience; but it fits eas- 
ily into a place that was waiting to be 
filled. Pau DINKINS. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Precipice. By Hugh 
MacLennan (New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. $3.00). This is a signifi- 
cant novel, outstanding in its objective 
approach to the problems of our day. 
The story has vitality, for Mr. Mac- 
Lennan has a keen sense of character 
and develops a highly interesting plot. 
When he contrasts the quiet stability 
of his native Canada with the swiftly 
paced life of New York, his comments 
are forceful and arresting. As the lead- 
ing figure, Lucy Cameron is one of 
the most delightful women in recent 
fiction. Living in a small town across 
the border, inhibited by Calvinistic 
precepts, she is unaware of her poten- 
tialities until she meets Stephen Lassi- 
ter, the dynamic American. When she 
marries Steve and is precipitated into 
an existence that annihilates her for- 
mer values, she is warm, human, strong 
in her dominant love. Yet after the 
shock of the atomic bomb, she sees the 
Americans as “a great mass of people 
moving in a vast swarm. ... They were 
trained to believe that there was noth- 
ing any of them had to do but to keep 
on traveling the same way. And then 
suddenly they were brought up short 
at the edge of a precipice which hadn’t 
been marked on the map... . There 
they were with their vehicles and 
equipment jostling and piling up... . 
And the ones behind didn’t know the 
precipice was there—” 

Time Will Darken It. By William 
Maxwell (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00). A nostalgic tale of remem- 
brance of things which happened in a 
small Midwestern town, circa 1912, 
beautifully and simply written by the 
author who gave us that discerning 
novel a year or so ago, The Folded 
Leaf. There are no apostrophes to 
Time and the River, nor invocation of 
gods and goddesses, and yet, by dis- 
criminating choice of detail and home- 
ly events, there is a distinct evoca- 
tion of “our lost saints” and an im- 
plied rather than expressed convic- 
tion of “Grief for the world and all 
those who are obliged to live in it.” 
An unusual aspect of this novel is the 
love triangle pattern which when ap- 
plied to Martha and Austin King (hus- 
band and wife), and to Nora Potter 
(visiting cousin from the Deep South), 


refuses to prove, because of—despite 
the Kinsey Report —the intransigent 
four square character of the male 
Austin. Owing to the author’s restraint 
and the fact that the characters pro- 
ject no devastating passions, the book 
will perhaps remain merely a bitter- 
sweet remembrance of things past 
which time will darken, even as an 
ancestral mirror, having held a suc- 
cession of familiar images, eventually 
becomes a souvenir of cherished re- 
flections. 

Laughter from Downstairs. By Czenzi 
Ormonde (New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Co. $2.75). Among the piles of cheap 
and ugly novels pouring from the 
presses today, it is a pleasure to find a 
book as clean, wholesome, and amusing 
as Laughter from Downstairs which, 
though classed as a novel, must cer- 
tainly be largely autobiographical. 
Those readers who liked Sister Con- 
solata Carrolls’ Pray, Love, Remember, 
or the popular Mama’s Bank Account, 
by Kathryn Forbes, will thoroughly 
enjoy this delightful story of a Catho- 
lic Bohemian family in our Pacific 
Northwest. They may also be aston- 
ished at the solid educational back- 
ground and the religious fervor of 
some of our “immigrant” families. 

Toward the Morning. By Hervey 
Allen (New York: Rinehart & Co. 
$3.00). Contrary to the course usually 
followed by the covered wagon from 
city to wilderness, this particular 
“ark” bearing Salathiel Albine and 
pioneering companions, moves from 
Bedford Village across the Tuscaroras 
eastward toward Philadelphia. It 
moves amid lush detail of frontier 
junketing and fighting, of lusty rather 
than lustful dalliance, of resting occa- 
sionally at wayside inns for a comfort- 
ing round of brandy or a bow! of duck 
soup, the recipe for which, given in 
detail, all housewives should transfer 
to their heirlooms of cookery. Seen 
through the poet-historian eye of Mr. 
Allen, this bleak period of American 
history, 1764-5, takes on a romantic 
coloring, which to the literal-minded, 
must be considered a definite achieve- 
ment. Scottish- Irish, British, French 
and Negroes cross the pages, each with 
his particular flavor of temperament 
and creed. It is a vast chronicle, a 
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point-counter-point of plot, laced with 
robust, earthy wit and a sense of at- 
mosphere uncannily real. This is the 
third in a series of historical novels 
and Mr. Allen holds out a promise of 
two more to come. When complete, 
this quintet of frontier pageantry will 
be of inestimable value, not only as 
interesting and exciting stories, but as 
the masterly re-creation and interpre- 
tation of an era. 


RELIGION: Blessed Margaret Clith- 
erow. By Margaret T. Monro (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00). 
In this small volume a celebrated mar- 
tyr’s moving story is told by a biogra- 
pher who deftly combines scholarship 
with skillful storytelling. Margaret 
Clitherow, one of many women who 
suffered for their faith in various ways 
under Elizabeth, was one of the three 
who were summoned to lay down their 
lives. The biography takes us through 
the outstanding incidents of her life, 
giving much attention to the religious 
and political background and leaves 
us with the conviction that this cou- 
rageous wife and mother is far too 
little known at the present day. Her 
cruel death, because of her refusal to 
apostatize, was among those crimes 
which have left an ineffaceable stain 
on Elizabeth’s record. On March 25, 
1586, having been sentenced to die, she 
lay down on the floor with her hands 
folded in prayer. A sharp stone the 
size of a man’s hand was put under her 
back, a door laid over her, and upon 
this they placed weights “seven or 
eight hundred weight at the least. She 
was about a quarter of an hour dying, 
and the watchers stood around wait- 
ing while a pool of blood formed on 
the floor.” On December 15, 1929, she 
was beatified. 

Here Are Your Saints. By Joan Wind- 
ham. Illustrated by Frank Russell 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.75). 
Miss Windham’s formula for the writ- 
ing of stories about saints is based on 
a technique used commonly by skill- 
ful storytellers all the world over, 
namely, to combine the unusual and 
the familiar. The stories in the present 
volume—fourth in the series—deal for 
the most part with saints comparative- 
ly unknown. It is not too much to say 
that they will become favorites of a 
very considerable multitude of young 
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persons through the medium of these 
tales, entertainingly told and amusing- 
ly illustrated. In response to the 
(blurb’s) invitation, one reader wants 
to know when is Miss Windham going 
to write about St. Gertrude. 

Any Saint to Any Nun. Letters Select- 
ed and Arranged by a Benedictine of 
Stanbrook (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.50). This anthology of spir- 
itual directions is drawn from letters 
ranging in date from the third cen- 
tury to the nineteenth and owing their 
origin to saints as widely scattered as 
Augustine, Athanasius, Teresa, Ber- 
nard, Francis de Sales, Ignatius Loy- 
ola, Philip Neri, Anselm, Catherine of 
Siena, Teresa of Lisieux. The fore- 
word—which according to one reader 
is of itself worth the price of the whole 
book—comes from the unnamed editor 
of the collection. Inevitably the selec- 
tions vary greatly in tone and in 
value. Among the best are those by 
Teresa of Avila and Francis de Sales. 

Sanctity Will Out. An Essay on St. 
Joan. By Georges Bernanos. Trans- 
lated by R. Batchelor (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.50). Mr. Bernanos 
has written a sort of symbolical prose 
poem on the trial of Joan of Arc. 
Imaginative, extravagant, yet withal 
undeniably sincere, the author here as 
elsewhere writes sympathetically of 
high ideals and points an accusing fin- 
ger at respectable citizens and re- 
ligious officials. He will annoy and 
distress some readers, while comfort- 
ing others. As always, his writing pre- 
sents a difficulty to any one trying to 
sift out the wheat from the chaff. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Of Flight and Life. 
By Charles A. Lindbergh (New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50). In 
these pages we have one more piece 
of evidence with regard to the present 
reaction from scientific materialism to- 
ward spiritual ideals. The author 
writes quite frankly that whereas to 
him, in youth, “science was more im- 
portant than even man or God,” he 
now realizes that, although not seen 
with bodily eyes, God “can be sensed 
in every sight and act and incident”; 
and he now understands “that spir- 
itual truth is more essential to a nation 
than the mortar in its cities’ walls.” 
Having become a sort of eclectic in his 
present phase of religious develop- 
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ment, Mr. Lindbergh is inaccurate at 
times, particularly in his failure to see 
the close relationship between moral 
ideals and doctrines. But he has a firm 
grasp on certain truths—this, for in- 
stance: “We must discard the material- 
istic philosophy that the end justifies 
the means. Means and ends are in- 
separable. In a timeless sense, they 
form a single path, a ‘way of life’ 
along which we must travel.” 

Pretty, Please. By Sheila John Daly 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). 
Sheila John Daly, now a columnist on 
the Chicago Tribune, follows in the 
footsteps of her famous older sister, 
Maureen Daly, in handing out advice 
to teen-agers. Girls are out for glamour 
these days, and Pretty, Please is de- 
signed to give it to them. Guided in 
its use by a sensible mother, the Catho- 
lic girl can steer a reasonable course 
between being a frump and giving the 
body more than its just meed of atten- 
tion. Teen-aged minds need groom- 
ing, too. 

A Select Bibliography of the History 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. By John Tracy Ellis (New 
York: The Declan X. McMullen Co. 
$1.25). This small volume, which 
makes no claim to being exhaustive, is 
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space hitherto unoccupied; for until 
now we have had no general bibliogra- 
phy covering the field of American 
Church History from the beginning to 
the present. Carefully and scientifi- 
cally arranged, supplemented with de- 
scriptive notes on volumes particular- 
ly commendable or conspicuously in- 
accurate, and published in convenient 
form, it will prove a boon to teachers, 
students and indeed, to all readers in- 
terested in the subject. 

Judicial Doctrines of Religious 
Rights in America. By William George 
Torpey (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. $5.00). A 
member of the faculty of George Wash- 
ington University has prepared this 
book as a help to “lawyers, educators, 
political scientists, public officials, re- 
ligious leaders”—and, he might have 
added “to the whole intelligent read- 
ing public.” He aims to summarize 
all court decisions on important as- 
pects of religious liberty, drawing his 
material from more than two thousand 
decided cases. As a well packed sum- 
mary of legislation, enriched with ade- 
quate references, his book has real 
value whether or not one agrees with 
his comments and generalizations— 
which, on the whole, however, are 


nevertheless precious. It fits into a few. 
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